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REINCARNATION. 
A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. WaLKER. 
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And other Lectures. By Tomas Starr Kina. 
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ported herself. 
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ete. 18mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
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By Joun Bunyan. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Rev. Jonn Brown, author of the best 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


By Sir J. Wrtt1am Dawson, F.R.S. ‘‘ International 
Scientific Series.” With Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 

“The object of this work is to give, in a connected 
form, a summary of the development of the vegetable 
kingdom in geological time. To the geologist and botan- 
ist the subject is one of importance with reference to 
their special pursuits, and one on which it has not been 
easy to find any convenient manual of information. 
It is hoped that its treatment in the present volume will 
ulso be found sufficiently simple and pe ular to be 
attractive to the general reader.”—From t. b 


THE ART OF INVESTING. 


Wir an Appenpix, ContTAIntne A List or NEGo- 
TIABLE Securities. By a New York Broker. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


A ae of the material in this brochure ens i 
leadin en, and the interest awakene pes | 
has induced the author to revise and enlarge it for publ 
cation in a more accessible form. 


SLIPS OF TONGUE AND PEN. 

By J. H. Lone, M.A., Principal of Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Peterborough, Ontario. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


CONTENTS: Common Errors; Grammatical Points; 
General Suggestions upon Composition; Words often 
confused, nonyins, —, Words to prefer in 
Objectionable Words and Phrases; Note on Punctuation. 


THE DEEMSTER. 
A Romance. By Hari Carne. 12mo, paper. 
Price, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 


“The spiritual grandeur of its conception and the 
tremendous nature of the forces en raise it to the 
region of tragic drama. . . . Grandly conceived and 
grandly executed.”’—London Academy. 


AN UNLAID GHOST. 

A Sroupy tn METEMPsycHosIs. 
Author. 12mo, paper. 
bound, 75 cents. 


Asomewhat remarkable treatment ofa subject recentl 
revived. The author writes with great imagination an 
force, and is strikingly suggestive. 


THE NUN’S CURSE. 
A Nover. By Mrs. J. H. Rippery. 12mo, paper. 
Price, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 


A powerful story that is not merely interesting but 
exotting, delineating fresh and remarkable phases of 
life in the north of Ireland, and with some admirably- 
drawn characters. 


HOME AGAIN. 
A Novet. By GeorGe MACDONALD. 


50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 


Full of good things, pithy sayings, and deep thought. . . . 
4 master’s hand shows Teselt in every page.”— ry 


By an American 
Price, 50 cents; half 


12mo, paper, 


THE STORY OF ANTONY GRACE. 
A Novet. By Greorce MANVILLE FENN. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 50 cents; half bound, 75 cents. 


An admirable | of the struggles, adventures, and 
ultimate successes of a young boy in London. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
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SAINTSBURY’S ELIZABETHAN, LITERA- 
TURE.* 


In the “advertisement,” the publishers make 
the welcome announcement that the present 
volume is to form the second of a set of four 
devoted to the history of English literature. 
The first volume, dealing with pre-Elizabethan 
literature, is to be the work of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke; the preparation of the third has been 
entrusted to Mr. Edmund Gosse, arid that of 
the fourth to Professor Dowden. It may be 
said at once that Mr. Saintsbury has produced 
a most useful first-hand survey,—comprehen- 
sive, compendious, and spirited,—of that 
unique period of literary history when “ail 
the muses still were in their prime.” One 
knows not where else to look for so well-pro- 
portioned and well-ordered a conspectus of the 
astonishingly varied and rich products of the 
teeming English mind, during the century that 
begins with Tottel’s Miscellany and the birth 
of Bacon, and closes with the Restoration. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s “Short History of French 
Literature” was an invaluable apprenticeship 
for a work of this kind; and it may easily be 
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believed that the earlier work, although deal- 
ing with the whole range of a great national 
literature, was not the more difficult exercise 
in self-restraint, selection, and coérdination. 
In both works the problem of rich and racy 
compendiousness is solved; and the secret of 
the solution lies in part in the author’s habit 
of ignoring what he calls “copy,”—i. e., the 
transmitted commonplaces of criticism,— and 
of writing “with his eye upon the object;” 
and in part in the rare self-restraint exercised 
in the treatment of first-rate works and illustri- 
ous names. To Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
he allots about sixteen pages each; Bacon he 
treats with scarcely more fulness than Hooker 
or Hobbes. Of the work of all great authors 
except the four greatest, he gives brief char- 
acteristic specimens. In all this he exhibits 
a common-sense uncommon among literary 
historians, who unwisely think that the pre- 
éminence of a Bacon or a Milton must be 
honored by a proportionable bulk of criticism 
and citation. Mr. Saintsbury, on the other 
hand, has actually discovered that people who 
interest themselves in literary history are usu- 
ally furnished with copies or specimens of 
Milton, Spenser, Bacon, and Shakespeare, and 
that a sufficient number of able monographs 
upon these authors are already in the hands of 
the public. It would, however, be a great 
mistake to suppose that his treatment of these 
princely names is barren or perfunctory; on 
the contrary, his style here rises, in every case, 
to the height of its great argument, and he 
manages to say something about each which 
seems fresh and acceptable,—even to the much- 
enduring voyager or coaster of the oceans of 
criticism and ana in the midst of which these 
great works, like verdurous islands, are set. 
But it is as an intelligent, trustworthy, and 
indefatigable traveller, who has visited lands 
more out of the track of ordinary commerce, 
that our author especially commends himself 
to us. On the whole, therefore, the art with 
which, by these methods, and by omission of 
all but absolutely essential biographical de- 
tails, he obtains space for a relatively full 
treatment and illustration of the great body 
of profoundly interesting literature of that 
memorable century, is highly praiseworthy. 
The crowning excellence of the book,—a rare 
and arduous excellence,—is this art of per- 
spective which enables the author to deal, with 
perspicuity of outline and lucidity of detail, 
with a vast and confusing mass of phenomena. 

It may be feared that Mr. George Saints- 
bury’s readers are not quite as teful as 
they should be to an author who furnishes so 
much agreeable and solid instruction. His 
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ualities do not become mellowed, nor do his 
efects become less conspicuous, with the 
lapse of time. His books have a fascination 
resembling that which certain acrid fruits, 
not to be tasted without a grimace, possess 
for children. What is the secret of this some- 
what astringent charm ? 

In the first place, Mr. Saintsbury is not at 
all careful to bar out his own personality, 
which cannot, indeed, be pronounced intru- 
sive, but which is not exactly amiable. He 
makes us respect him as a man of immense 
industry, which we should admire more were 
we not so frequently in set terms reminded of 
it. We are not urbanely set at ease; we 
breathe somewhat apprehensively in presence 
of a powerful mind of pronounced opinions 
held with a sort of ill-concealed arrogance; a 
vigorous personality for whom literary history 
is a shield from behind which he can hurl an 
occasional javelin against one of his numer- 
ous pet aversions. When an author’s person- 
ality happens to be that of a Lamb or of a 
DeQuincey, it is the endearing quality of the 
book; but Mr. Saintsbury makes us sigh for 
the noble impersonality of Hallam. For in- 
stance,—in Mr. Saintsbury’s literary creed 
prose poetry is “a pestilent heresy * and he 
cannot forgive Sidney for having committed 
himself to it. This is a logical and, perhaps, 
a wholesome doctrine; but literature may be 
something if not logical, and the admirers 
of Sidney, as well as those of DeQuincey, 
Ruskin, and Jean Paul, will remain illogical 
enough to admire poetry, even apart from the 
poetical form which seems, to Mr. Saintsbury, 
“to be the root of that matter.”—Again, in 
dealing with Hooker, our author goes out of 
his way to have his fling at “a good many of 
our later philosophers,"—whose names are 
best known to himself,—“who leave their mid- 
dles undistributed ” and do a number of other 
illogical things of which the judicious Hooker 
cannot be accused.—Once more, how can the 
humble-minded reader feel at ease in the com- 
panionship of a tutor who holds that Milton’s 
character was not only unamiable but not 
“even wholly estimable.” One trembles to 
think what the standard of perfection of 
character must be, which is necessary in order 
to qualify for the esteem and friendship of 
such a critic. Indications are not wanting 
that argue Mr. Saintsbury a disciple of Mr. 
Swinburne; but how far is he from that pas- 
sionate lover of letters in his attitude toward 
Milton! “He must be indeed confident,” 
said Swinburne, “of having always acted up 
to Milton’s own ideal, and ever ‘made of his 
own lifeaheroic poem, who . . . . . 
could think himself worthy to feel sympathy 
with the action and the passion of such lives 
as Milton’s or Mazzini’s.” 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whose nobility 
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of character had appeared as well established 
as Sidney’s, is, in Mr, Saintsbury’s eyes, a cox- 
comb. It is curious, by the way, how many 
coxcombs have left their names in the literary 
history of that time. Turning the leaf on 
which the “coxcombry ” of Lord Herbert’s 
autobiography is twice recorded, one notes 
that old Howell was “a good deal of a cox- 
comb, while Walton was destitute of even 
a trace of coxcombry.” So also the poetical 
Lord Oxford, the man whom knightly Sir 
Philip once struck, is “apparently a coxcomb,” 
—possibly because he aid not strike back. Ga- 
briel Harvey, Spenser’s friend, is “a curious cox- 
comb,” and his experiments in classical metres 
are mere “coxcombry.” It would be interest- 
ing to know to what common characteristic 
Harvey’s learned metrical experiments and 
Lord Herbert’s unstudied autobiography owe 
this whimsical designation. Evidently Mr. 
Saintsbury does not enjoy hearing Aristides 
called the just. Milton and Lord Herbert 
have been eulogized, perhaps extravagantly; 
this circumstance seems to set our critic on 
edge against them. 

This author was long ago censured in these 
columns for his mannerisms and affectations 
of phrase and word. Almost as noticeable as 
the use of the terms “coxcomb” and “cox- 
combry,” is the frequent recurrence of the 
expression “purple patch.” The prose works 
of Sydney, of Raleigh, and of Milton, are 
said to be afflicted with these purple erup- 
tions, while those of Hooker are free from 
them. But this is nothing to the excessive 
use of foreign words and phrases employed 
either to save the trouble of finding an Eng- 
lish equivalent, or as a pure affectation. Such 
phrases as adespoton, adespota, govt du terroir, 
apeiron, perus, etc.,etc., appear upon every 
page. Is this “coxcombry?” It is to be 
noted, by the way, that these needless phrases 
are far more condemnable than the racy un- 
translatable foreign quotations, for the use of 
which Mr. Lowell is esteemed, by some, such 
a sinner. Nor is Mr. Saintsbury’s syntax 
always faultless. At p. 439, where he cites 
an example of Lord Herbert’s incorrect syn- 
tax, he perpetrates a far graver fault; and 
at p. 52 we find the following construction: 
“neither unduly prejudiced in favor of Eng- 
lish literature nor wanting in that knowledge 
of other literature which is as fatal to judg- 
ment as actual prejudice,”—where the syntax 
reverses the meaning. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s literary judgments are 
usually impartial and generous, and often 
enthusiastic. His dislike of Milton extends 
itself by no means to Milton’s poetry. His 
appreciation of the highest poetical qualities, 
whether in prose or verse, is dugpily warm 
and pure, despite the fact that he deems the 
versification “the root of that whole matter,” 
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In metrical criticism he will, I think, be 
thought much behind the times, since he 
emphasizes the necessity of applying to Eng- 
lish verse “the strictest rules of classical 
prosody.” In dealing with Spenser he makes 
the Spenserian stanza the most prominent 
topic. “It is impossible to say that Sappho 
invented the Sapphic, or Alczeus the Alcaic : 
each poet may have been a Vespucci to some 
precedent Columbus. But we are in a posi- 
tion to say that Spenser did most unquestion- 
ably invent the English Spenserian stanza”— 
and this invention must, he thinks, “be 
counted the most considerable of its kind in 
literature.” We are in a position to say no 
such thing. Far from inventing the stanza, 
Spenser simply adapted to his purpose an 
already existing stanza. The Spenserian 
stanza is nothing more than the ingenious 
eight-line stanza used by Chaucer in “The 
Monk’s Tale” and by Dunbar in “The Merle 
and Nightingale,” with the simple addition of 
analexandrine at the end. To be sure this 
simple addition transforms, almost miracu- 
lously, the whole effect of the stanza; it is 
nevertheless no “invention,” but simply an 
“attachment.” Mr. Saintsbury’s emphatic 
assertions on this subject would seem 
strangely ignorant, did one not remember 
that Mr. Lowell, in his essay on Spenser, after 
quoting a stanza from “The Merle and the 
Nightingale,” goes on to give a most ingeni- 
ous explanation of the exact manner in which 
Spenser adapted his stanza from the Italian 
ottava rima,. 

Mr. Saintsbury prides himself upon his in- 
dependence of judgment based upon a range 
of attentive reading almost unparalleled in 
our time; and his independent judgments, 
although sometimes extravagant, are always 
fresh and suggestive. But with respect to 
Marlowe he appears to show the unfortunate 
influence of Swinburne, whose critical utter- 
ances he quotes with singular relish. “No 
writer but Shakespeare,” he says, ‘has 
equalled the famous and wonderful passages 
in ‘Tamburlaine’ and ‘Faustus,’ which are 
familiar to every student of English literature 
as examples of the ne plus ultra of the poetic 

owers, not of the language but of language.” 

In other words, Mr. Saintsbury means that 
what, for once, he does not call the “ purple 
patches” in Marlowe, are superior in poetic 

uality to any passages of equal length in 

omer, A®schylus, Lucretius, Dante, Cal- 
deron, Byron, Wordsworth, or Victor Hugo. 
Indeed, Mr. Saintsbury seems to place Mar- 
lowe above all other poets in our literature, 
save five,—Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, 
Dryden, Shelley. This is the judgment of a 
coterie, not of a critic. I do not remember 
that either Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Symonds 
has said anything so extravagant. However, 
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our author gives his readers the materials for 
correcting his own eccentricity, since he makes 
it very plain that Marlowe was generally in- 
capable of writing more than a dozen lines 
without falling into bathos or puerility, and 
that he was almost entirely wanting in the con- 
structive faculty. I am not sure that it would 
be so difficult to parallel most of Marlowe’s 
fine lines with equally fine ones, I will not say 
from Chaucer, or Byron, or Wordsworth, who 
are not deemed worthy of mention in compari- 
son with him, but from the works of Dr. Donne, 
concerning whom Saintsbury quotes Ben 
Jonson’s dictum that he was “ the first poet of 
the world in some things.” But Donne is not 
now in fashion, as Marlowe and Sir Thomas 
Malory chance to be, and Mr. Saintsbury 
treats him with his severe fairness. 

Here I must conclude these special criti- 
cisms, which should not be allowed to neu- 
tralize the very high praise I gave this work 
at the outset. If, as there is good reason to 
hope, the other authors of this literary history 
do their parts as thoroughly as Mr. Saintsbury 
has done his, the result will be a more satisfac- 
tory survey of the whole field of our literature 
than we have hitherto possessed. 

ME tvitte B, ANDERSON. 


THE Bow OF ULYSSEs.* 


Mr. Froude rer | now turned his seventieth 


year, and published his thirty-first volume, may 
well rank, both by length and amount of serv- 
ice, among the veteran literary men of Great 
Britain. How many born in his decade — 
the second of the nineteenth century—have 
already passed away! Thackeray, Dickens, 
Reade, Trollope, Lewes and his even more 
highly gifted wife, have all answered the roll- 
call among the vast majority. And somehow, 
in this connection, the names of the novelists 
are those that first occur to us, perhaps because 
this is the age of the novel,—and, we may 
add, of the novelist-historian,—the historian 
with a cause to advocate, with a fine villain 
to rehabilitate, or a noble hero to extol, the 
historians who, according to Mr. Froude’s 
own figure, choose from the picture alphabet 
of history “such letters as we want, arrange 
them as we like, and say nothing about what 
does not suit our purpose.” 

Every new book is, I take it, an appeal for 
a new trial. So, in spite of Mr. Froude’s 
apology for Henry VIII, in spite of his par- 
tisan history of “The English in Ireland in 
the Eighteenth Century,” in spite of his hero- 
worshipping sketch of Cesar, in spite of his 
treachery to the memory of the Carlyles, let 
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us try to judge this book on its own merits. 
Yet if we see the familiar characteristics 
reappearing, we can hardly fail to mark 
them. 

“The English in Ireland” is otherwise 
known as Froude’s “History of Ireland”; 
but it would be a mistake to suppose from 
the similarity of titles that “The English in 
the West Indies” is also a history. It rather 
resembles his “ Oceana,” being a narrative of 
Mr. Froude’s winter trip to a warmer climate, 
interspersed with many historical allusions, 
and saturated with contemporary politics. 

It would seem that in such distant lands we 
might escape the much vexed Irish question; 
but we confront it in the very first pages 
of the work, and it is, indeed, omnipresent. 
Throughout this book, Rodney, the admiral, 
is the Reve and Gladstone, the orator, is the 
béte noire. ‘The service rendered by Rodney, 
after the surrender of Cornwallis, by win- 
ning the battle of Martinique, was, no doubt, 
brilliant; but it still seems something like 
exaggeration to claim that he was the only 
savior of the British Empire: 


‘*The English admiral was aware that his coun- 
try’s fate was in his hands. It was one of those 
supreme moments which great men dare to use 
and small men tremble at. . « One by one 
the French ships struck their flags or fought until 
they foundered and went down. The carnage on 
board them was terrible, crowded as they were with 
the troops for Jamaica. Fourteen thousand were 
reckoned to have been killed besides the prison- 

Half the French fleet was either taken 
or sunk; the rest crawled away for the time, most 
of them to be — up afterwards like crippled 
birds. So on that memorable day was the English 
Empire saved. Peace followed but it was ‘peace 
with honor.’ The American colonies were lost; 
but England kept her West Indies; her flag still 
floated over Gibraltar; the hostile strength of 
Europe all combined [?} had failed to twist Brit- 
annias’s ocean sceptre from her. . The bow 
of Ulysses was strung in those days. The order of 
recall arrived when the work was done. It was 
proudly obeyed ; and even the great Burke admitted 
that no honor could be bestowed upon Rodney 
which he had not deserved at his country’s hands. 
If the British Empire is still to have a prolonged 
career before it, the men who make empires are 
the men who can hold them together. Oratorical 
reformers can overthrow what deserves to be over- 
thrown. Institutions, even the best of them, wear 
out, and must give place to others, and the fine 
political speakers are the instruments of their over- 
throw. But the fine speakers produce nothing of 
their own, and as constructive statesmen their paths 
are strewed with failures. Is there a 
single instance, in our own or any other history, of 
& great political speaker who has added anything to 
human knowledge or to human worth? Lord Chat- 
ham may stand as a lonely exception. But except 
Lord Chatham who is there? Not one that I know 
of. Oratory is the spendthrift sister of the arts, 
which decks itself like a strumpet with the tags 
and ornaments which it steals from real superiority. 
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| The object of it is not truth, but anything which it 


can make appear truth; anything which it can per- 
suade people to believe by calling in their passions 
to obscure their intelligence.” 

Now what is the meaning of this eloquent 
passage, which itself savors somewhat of ora- 
tory? Let usanalyze it. It means that those 
do most service to mankind who slay their 
thousands and their tens of thousands. It 
means that countries are best governed by 
“blood and iron,” by men like the Iron Duke, 
like Andrew Jackson, nay, like Napoleon or 
Julius Cesar—shorn of their eloquence, how- 
ever,—in short, by an autocrat, a despot, so 
long as he is wise and good. What to do 
when he no longer is so we are not informed. 
It means that men like Jefferson, Madison, 
and Franklin, like Thiers and Cavour, like 
Pitt, Burke, Macaulay, and Gladstone, have 
done nothing in the way of constructive 
statesmanship, “added nothing to human 
knowledge or to human worth.” Other pas- 
sages bear us out in this interpretation : 

‘«This only was clear to me in thinking over what 
Mr. Gladstone was reported to have said, and in 
thinking of his own achievements and career, that 
there are two classes of men who have played and 
still play a prominent part in the world—those who 
accomplish great things, and those who talk and 
make speeches about them. The doers of things 
are for the most part silent. Those who build up 
empires or discover secrets of science, those who 
paint great pictures or write great poems, are not 
often to be found spouting upon platforms. The 
silent men do the work. Rodney struck a 
blow in the West Indies which sounded over the 
world and saved for Britain her ocean sceptre.” 

What does he say to the eloquence of Au- 

ustus, of Bonaparte, of Bismarck, of Hugo, 

well, and Bjérnson? Indeed the lyceum 
platform has made it no rare thing to hear 
eloquence even from artists and scientific men. 
He tells of Charles Warner of Trinidad, a 
poor old man just tottering to the grave, who 
was “worth a voyage round the globe” to 
see, because “he was sorry for the courses on 
which he saw mankind to be travelling. Spite 
of all the newspapers and the blowing of 
trumpets he well understood whither all that 
was tending. He spoke with horror, and even 
loathing, of the sinister leader who was 
drawing England into the fatal whirlpool.” 
It is fair to reproach an author with age, if 
he has the spirit of senility. We can almost 
imagine we see these two old men, hobnob- 
bing and condoling together over their glasses 
of cocktail—“the established corrective of 
West Indian languor without which life is 
impossible” — and saying “the former days 
were better than these.” 

The following are fair specimens of the 
political musings which obtrude at every 
turn: the strife of political parties in Eng- 
land is “organized civil war”; “party is more 
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than country, and a victory at the hustings 
over a candidate of opposite principles more 
lorious than a victory in the field over a 
oreign foe”; if imperial federation should be 
brought about, at the first session of the par- 
liaments “the satellites would fly off into 
space, shattered perhaps themselves in the 
ag the Irish are as degraded as the 
est Indian negroes; “we have not concili- 
ated the native Irish; it was impossible that 
we should ; we have simply armed them with 
the only weapons which enable them to 
revenge their wrongs upon us”; “the history 
of the West Indies is a precise parallel; the 
white settlers ruled as in Ireland, the slaves 
obeyed and all went swimmingly”; “the 
bow of Ulysses is as sound as ever . . . but 
it is unstrung the Irish python rises 
again out of its swamp and Phebus Apollo 
launches no shaft against the scaly sides of 
it.” Macbeth sees the dagger double; but Mr. 
Froude sees Ireland not only double, but 
triple, quadruple, multiple: “The result [of 
extending the franchise to the blacks] is to 
have created in the Antilles and Jamaica so 
many fresh Irelands.”—“If the Antilles are 
ever to thrive each of them also should have 
some trained and skilful man at its head, 
unembarrassed by local elected assemblies ”— 
“let governors be sent who would be governors 
indeed like those who administer the Indian 
presidencies governors who would 
command respect and confidence.” 

‘*Let us persist in the other line, let us use the 
West Indian governments as asylums for average 
worthy persons who have to be provided for, and 
force on them black parliamentary institutions as 
a remedy for such persons’ inefficiency, and their 
beautiful countries will become like Hayti, with 
Obeah triumphant, and children offered to the 
devil and salted and eaten, till the conscience of 
mankind wakes again and the Americans sweep 
them all away.” 

Such is the refrain, the croaking chorus of 
the book. It would be wrong to infer that 
this is all. If all this were left out, there 
would remain the garrulous, gossipy narrative 
of an old man’s winter travels in the summer- 
land, piquant and interesting enough, but 
somewhat hasty and superficial. He accepts, 
for instance, as we have seen above, the 
stories of cannibalism in Hayti at the present 
time ; and makes the most of them to prove 
that the blacks in the other islands ought - no 
means to be given a share in governing them- 
selves. After all, the book is both amusing 
and instructive. It helps to render intelligible 
to us the anti-Gladstone sentiment amon 
elderly people of the English cultivate 
classes; and it gives us a faithful picture of 
the surface of life in a very charming part of 
our hemisphere. We can make up our minds 
to disagree silently, and to humor the old 
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gentleman, for he is really an agreeable com- 
— and a delightful talker when not on 
1is hobby. Beware, however, that you have 
no personal peculiarity about you so striking 
as the wide-flapped ears of his unfortunate 
Danish fellow passenger on the voyage out, or 
he will certainly blazon the fact to the world. 
Yet, compared with his Carlyle biographies, 
he has been very discreet and reticent in this 
volume, for he tells us in his preface : 

‘In a few instances, where opinions were con- 
veyed to me which were important in themselves, 
but which it might be undesirable to assign to the 

ersons from whom I heard them, I have altered 
initials and disguised localities.” 

The illustrations add much to the appear- 
ance of the work, and we are informed that 
they are engraved from sketches by the 
author himself. Whether his pencil has the 
same knack as his pen for conveying impres- 
sions clear but faise, I leave for others to 
determine. 

To sum up, there is danger lest the motto 
he has selected from Goethe, aimed no doubt 
at Gladstone and other liberal politicians, 
should prove a boomerang ; and, in the opin- 
ion of most people, recoil upon himself. 
I may paraphrase this motto, in the original 
metre, as follows : 


Princes gild over so oft mere copper stamped with their 
likeness 


Meaning so much and so little; and folk are undeceived 
slowly. 

Crude fanatics, meanwhile, print nonsense and falsehood 
as genius: 

“Genuine gold” he will call it, who has not the touch. 
stone. 


Epwarp Prayrarr ANDERSON. 


THE LAND OF THE QUETZAL.* 


To the greater part even of the well-read 
public, Central America is almost a terra 
incognita, Old Californians will remember 
Nicaragua because of the hardships and perils 
which they experienced in their transit across 
its territory. Walker, too, brought it into 
some notice during his filibustering expedi- 
tion. Costa Rica is known as a coffee grow- 
ing country lying near the equator, but of 
Honduras, San Salvador, and Guatemala, little 
more is known than their names. That they 
are all independent states, like our own repub- 
lic, is about the only thing that is widely 
known concerning them. The largest of these 
independent republics is Guatemala. Its pop- 
ulation is about equal to that of the other 
four, and its commerce is rapidly increasing. 
This is “The Land of the Quetzal,” the quetzal 
(pronounced kezdl) being the name of a bird 
which is the national emblem. It is a bird 





* GUATEMALA, THE LAND OF THE QUETZAL. A Sketch. 
a William T. Brigham, A.M. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
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small in size, but of gorgeous plumage, and is 
decidedly a bird of freedom, since it cannot 
live in captivity, even when taken very young. 
It is prized for its tail plumes, which are 
exceedingly beautiful. They are sometimes 
more than three feet in length. In ancient 
times none but the royal family were per- 
mitted to wear them. 

The modern republic of Guatemala has 
been described as a rose shut up in its bud 
from the time of the Spanish Conquest in 
1525, until after its independence was secured 
in 1821, But it was long after its independ- 
ence was achieved that its beauties and its 
great resources came to be known. There 
have indeed been many travellers to explore 
it, and many authors, of greater or less merit, 
who have written upon it. But these have 
been for the most part either foreigners whose 
works have not been translated, or else they 
have been those who sought by their wavele 
a knowledge of the country’s ruins and mon- 
uments, or of its volcanoes and mountains. 
To these objects the writings of Stephens and 
— our own countrymen, and of Charnay, 
a French explorer, are almost entirely devoted. 
The volume before us is almost the frst which, 
besides giving an interesting account of the 
author’s travels, gives also a full description 
of the main physical features of Guatemala, 
and of its soil, climate, scenery, vegetable 
productions and other resources, which are 
various and valuable. Mr. Brigham crossed 
the country from the Bay of Honduras to the 
Pacific and back by an entirely different route. 
Both routes traversed were in the southern 
half of the republic, while vast tracts in the 
northern half towards the isthmus Tehuante- 
pec were left unexplored. 

As Guatemala is larger territorially than 
either Ohio or Tennessee, one might travel 
extensively in it, and still leave much of it 
unvisited. A considerable portion of its sur- 
face is mountainous, and unfit for cultivation. 
But there is also a large portion of it-—per- 
haps one-half—which is easy of cultivation, 
and which has an exceedingly fertile soil, on 
which three crops, of many kinds of produce, 
can easily be grown in a year. The soil would 
seem to be practically inexhaustible, being 
very deep, in some places as much as fourteen 
feet. It yields abundantly with little or no 
cultivation. Sugar-cane has been found to 
yield three tons of sugar per acre for twenty 

ears without replanting—a result quite un- 

nown in any other sugar-producing country. 
No plow is ever used, the hoe being the only 
“see matali employed in stirring the soil, or 
tilling any kind of crop. The very bountiful- 
ness of nature becomes a curse to the people, 
disposing them to idleness and general shift- 
lessness. It is usually where the primeval 
curse upon the ground is most sternly car- 
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ried out, that it becomes a stimulus to man 
to convert it into a blessing. Guatemala is 
not the only country where, the more the 
God of nature bestows, the less man labors to 
deserve it, while the less He gives, the more 
man tries to improve it. Almost nothing is 
done to develop here the exhaustless resources 
of the soil, as may be seen in the fact that 
though the sugar-cane produces so abundantly 
without cultivation, there are no mills in 
Eastern Guatemala, and the people care for 
—" more than enough for eating or chew- 
ing. Fruits of great variety and perfection, 
are grown in endless profusion. Of bananas 
alone there are two hundred varieties, many 
of them too delicate to bear transportation, 
and far superior in quality to any which we 
can find in our markets. Oranges, surpassing 
in quality those of Syria, mangoes, sapotes, 
bread-fruit, and many other kinds of fruit, 
all grow alike without cultivation or care of 
any sort. Mr. Brigham tells of an instance 
of buying a half bushel of the finest oranges 
for five cents! It would seem to need only 
capital to develop this country into the great 
and fruitful orchard of the United States. 

The climate, which is generally supposed to 
be very unhealthy, is, on the contrary, one 
of the most delightful and healthful in the 
world, except a narrow strip along the coast 
of each ocean. It is never hot or cold, aver- 
aging for the year about 80 degrees, and 
without any change of season. “More per- 
sons,” says Mr. Brigham, “die of consumption 
in Massachusetts than of the most dreaded 
tropical diseases in Central America.” And 
he supports this statement by official data. 
In the month of July, 1885, there were in 
Livingston, having a thousand inhabitants, 
seven deaths, one a centenarian, and two 
others who broke their necks by falling, while 
in Boston for the same month the death-rate 
was 28.1 per thousand! Contrasting the 
advantages of this country with those found 
elsewhere, Mr. Brigham says: 

“‘Sugar can certainly be raised much cheaper 
here than in Cuba or in the Hawaiian Islands. 
One day carries the crop to Belize, four days to 
New Orleans, and eight to Boston or New York. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, the 
northern farmer wears out his life in the consump- 
tive fields of New England, where his crops grow 
only four months of the year, instead of settlin 
here, where he can plant any day of the year, ont 
reap a rich harvest in due season. He sometimes 
goes to Florida, which is neither tropical nor tem- 
perate, which is nothing but a raised coral reef with 
a veneering of soil, and where frosts cut off his 
crops every few years.” 

But there are some drawbacks, and of these 
Mr. Brigham does not neglect to speak, though 
he attaches less weight to them than many of 
his readers will be disposed to do. Though 
nearly “every prospect pleases,” yet here, too, 
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as elsewhere, “man is vile,” and considerably 
more ignorant and degraded than he is found 
to be in many other countries. The greater 
part of the people are of pure Indian blood. 
Where these people originally came from is 
yet one of the unsolved problems of ethnog- 
raphy. Stephens has shown that the antiqui- 
ties of Central America are not Cyclopean, 
Greek, Roman, Chinese, Japanese, or Hindoo, 
and he comes near to disproving the identity 
of the American and Egyptian antiquities. In 
any event, the theory of identity proceeds on 
a wrong principle, and is as untenable as that 
system in comparative philology, so effectively 
ridiculed by Cardinal Wiseman, which cannot 
discover an analogy between two languages 
without straightway concluding that one is 
derived from the other. But wherever the 
native inhabitants of Central America origi- 
nated, it is certain that they are a lazy, un- 
thrifty, unenterprising, ignorant and supersti- 
tious race, and that they have probably not 
been improved or elevated to a higher civiliza- 
tion by nearly four centuries of contact with 
their conquerors. The character of their relig- 
ion and its power to uplift them may be 
judged by the single fact—a representative 
one—that Mr. Brigham found over the main 
altar in one of the principal churches, three 
life-sized figures representing God with a 
white beard and a bald head, and Christ with 
black hair, and glass eyes, both kneeling to 
and crowning the Virgin Mary, over whose 
head a dove hovered! It is not strange that 
in witnessing this spectacle our author should 
confess to feeling a greater shudder of disgust 
than he felt when, in the sanctuary of Kali 
near Calcutta, he looked upon the hideous 
idol with its gory .- and necklace of bleed- 
ing human heads. The religion of the people 
is a debasing superstition, to which, however, 
they are blindly and fanaticaliy devoted. 
Another cause which may tend to check 
the flow of capital and of a more energetic 
population to this country is that which is 
found in the frequency and violence of earth- 
quakes and of disastrous volcanic disturbances. 
In Guatemala alone there are perhaps fifty 
volcanic vents, active, quiescent and extinct, 
and a still larger number in the other Central 
American republics; and of earthquakes more 
than three hundred have occurred since the 
Conquest which have been severe enough to 
be made a matter of record. One of the most 
terrible and destructive of these occurred in 
1854, and another, less severe, in 1879. Poison- 
ous snakes and other deadly reptiles, like scor- 
pions and centipedes, are not often seen, and 
of alligators Mr. Brigham says that there are 
ten in Florida to every one in Guatemala. 
The climate being less torrid in temperature 
than in latitude, owing to the elevation of the 
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land surface above the sea, the country is less 
plagued with deadly reptiles than tropical 
countries usually are. 

Geographically, Guatemala is most favor- 
ably situated for commercial intercourse with 
other parts of America, and also with the 
nations of both Europe and Asia. It has 
good harbors on both oceans, and some of its 
many rivers which intersect the country in 
every direction, are so large that, especially 
in the rainy season, they open waterway com- 
munication with extensive portions of the 
interior. Some of the productions of the 
country which once formed a large item in 
its export trade, are no longer of importance. 
These are indigo and cochineal which are 
fast being superseded by other dyes, both 
cheaper and better, which are the product of 
the laboratory. The cochineal insects, being 
now unfed and uncared for, are fast disappear- 
ing from the country. The method of raising 
them the reader will be interested in know- 
ing. They are hatched and fed upon the 
cactus plant of the broad flat-leaved variety, 
which grows luxuriantly in the lava soil. 
The leaves of this plant containing bugs are 
broken off and placed separately in racks, 
where the eggs are hatched. When the rainy 
season is over, a number of the young bugs 
are wrapped in cotton cloth and pinned upon 
the plants growing in the field. They spread 
over it, feed upon the juices of it, and, when 
they have grown plump and full, they are 
brushed off with brooms into baskets, killed 
by being placed in hot ovens, and then they 
are ready for market. If unfortunately rain 
should fall after they have been placed upon 
the plants, it would wash them to the ground, 
and then “all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men” would be unable to place them 
on again. But though indigo and cochineal 
are disappearing from the commerce of Guate- 
mala, this loss will be much more than made 
good by a rapidly increasing export trade in 
other products of the soil, chief among which 
are coffee and sugar, and valuable lumber 
from the exhaustless and magnificent forests. 
These forests yield in great abundance, not 
only the more prized mahogany, rosewood, 
logwood, salmwood and cedar, but here, too, 
are found the pine, often eight feet in diame- 
ter, spruce of nearly equal size, and oaks of 
several species, and very abundant. 

But it would be impossible to bring within 
brief compass any adequate summary of the 
contents of this large and interesting volume. 
It is packed full of information from begin- 
ning toend. It is very handsomely illustrated, 
having twenty-six full page illustrations and 
about eighty text illustrations. The value of the 
work is enhanced by five maps and a good index. 


Grorce C. Noyvgs, 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


It curiously illustrates the importance of 
periodical literature in the modern world to 
note the large proportion of current novels 
that make their first appearance in the pages 
of the monthly magazines. Of the eleven 
works of fiction which (besides translations) 
are discussed in this article, seven, and pos- 
sibly more than seven, have already run their 
course in the pages of various English and 
American periodicals. With the kind of fic- 
tion that is chiefly produced at the present 
day this method of first publication does not 
greatly matter, but it is always unfortunate 
when applied to any really great and endur- 
ing work. What is perhaps the most striking 
of the novels now before us does not, how- 
ever, belong to the class of which we have 
spoken. We refer to a strange and over- 
wrought romance, not lacking in a crude sort 
of power, which is called “The New Anti- 
gone,” and appears anonymously. The appli- 
cation of this title is a little obscure, for the 
heroine of the work, although a brother is 
provided for her at the end, does not get into 
any difficulty with respect to his interment, 
nor, although she has an aged father, does she 
accompany him to the portal of the shades. 
The story has a theme similar to that of 
“The Princess Casamassima” and Mr. Black’s 
“Sunrise,” to name the two most brilliant of 
recent works of fiction inspired by the life 
of what may be called “Underground Eu- 


*THE NEW ANTIGONE. 
millan & Co. 

THE SEcoND Son. A Novel. By M. O. W. Oliphant and 
T. B. Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

One TRAVELLER RETURNS. By David Christie Murray 
and Henry Herman. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

PauLt PaTorr. By F. Marion Crawford. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

MARZIO’s CRUCIFIX. 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Arrit Hores. By W. D. Howells. 
& Brothers. 

NARKA, THE NIHILIST. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

PINE AND PALM. A Novel. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Tony THE MAID. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS AND A DRIFT FROM RED- 
woop Camr. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Leow Rocn. A Romance. By Perez Galdés. From the 
Spanish by Clara Bell. Two Volumes. New York: Will- 
iam 8. Gottsberger. 

A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Count Lyof N. Tolstol. Translated from the Russian by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE VAGRANT, AND OTHER TALES. By Viadimir 
Korolénko. Translated from the Russian by Mrs. Aline 
Delano. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

TuE LAST VON RECKENBURG. By Louise von Francois. 
Translated by J. M. Percival. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 

FRAU WILHELMINE: THE CONCLUDING PART OF THE 
BUCHHOLZ YAMILY. By Julius Stinde. Translated by 
Harriet F. Powell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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rope.” In other words, | 
aged father are members 0 

secret organization whose object is to over- 
throw the existing social edifice, and inaugu- 
rate “the world’s great age” of their hopes. 
They are mixed up in a = many conspir- 
acies which are darkly hinted at, and the 
reader is led to fancy, at one stage of the 
story, that “the new Antigone” and her 
father have found their Colonos in Russia 
upon the occasion of the assassination of 
Alexander II. The facts turn out to be 
otherwise, however, and this leads us to what 
seems the great inconsistency of the work, 
the motive for Hippolyta’s sudden disappear- 
ance. Hippolyta has been brought up by her 
father to scorn the conventions of society and 
to accept the principles of the Revolution— 
that is, the principles which Godwin and 
Shelley were among the many to expound— 
as a sufficient guide for the conduct of life. 
When she is sure that she loves the artist, 
Rupert Granville, and is equally sure of being 
loved in return, she offers herself to him in 
terms that he cannot but accept. He pleads 
for the conventional sanctions of their union, 
but she is resolute in her faith that such sanc- 
tions would be a degradation to the purity 
of their love, and so the two live together 
as Shelley and Mary Godwin did before 
them. Thus far the situation is conceivable 
and consistent. But one day, when engaged 
upon some charitable mission, Hippolyta 
chances to enter a church during service. It 
is her first acquaintance with the actual prac- 
tice of religious worship, and it has the amaz- 
ing effect of at once convicting her of sin, 
and causing her in despair to desert her lover 
and seek refuge in a religious house. How 
her previous conduct is to be judged is not 
the question here; whether right or wrong, 
it is consistent and perhaps admirable. The 
point of criticism is that such a change as 
she experiences is an impossibility of human 
character. Hippolyta is no child of impulse, 
she has had a severe intellectual training, 
and it is with due deliberation that she gives 
effect to her = That an hour of sen- 
timental weakness should suffice to overthrow 





them is a supposition absolutely untrue to the 


facts of her education and character. For 
the rest, this romance has occasional well- 
written passages, and strongly outlined situa- 
tions. Its style shows painstaking, but the 
result is almost offensive through excess of 
ornament and of what is evidently intended 
to be “intensity” or “soulfulness.” There is 
besides a certain veneer of scholarship spread 
over the work, but not so thickly as to deceive 
a gaze of much penetration. If any reader is 
at first deceived by it, his illusion will vanish 
when he comes upon the misquotation of a 
certain very famous line from Goethe. 
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A literary partnership is a thing to be made 
with caution, however excellent the individual 
qualities of the writers who think of making 
it. A more singular conjunction than that 
afforded by the latest couple of novelists who 
have chosen to work together is not often met 
with. It is hard to see any fitness in a union 
of the commonplace dullness of Mrs. Oliphant 
with the brilliancy and poetic sentiment of 
Mr. Aldrich. These well-known writers, how- 
ever, seem to have perceived some such fitness, 
since they have evolved, as a codperative pro- 
duct, the recently published story of “The 
Second Son.” Unfortunately the dullness of the 
one writer has got the mastery of the other’s 
brilliancy, and so the story is told at great 
length, but to little purpose. The contrast 
which it thus offers between matter and dimen- 
sion makes its perusal a wearisome task, al- 
though it is both carefully and thoughtfully 
written, and the authors have blended their 
individual characteristics so happily that even 
a connoisseur in styles would be puzzled to 
trace the work of each hand ney: The 
theme of the story is English country life, 
and its main action depends upon the caprice 
of an English gentleman whose native obsti- 
nacy, coupled with the fact that he has no 
respect for the institution of primogeniture, 
leads him to become responsible for a great 
deal of mischief, for which, unfortunately, his 
sudden death prevents him from making any 
amends. 

“One Traveller Returns” is another novel 
of collaboration, being the joint product of 
the imagination of Messrs. David Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman. This duality of 
authorship would not be suspected were it not 
puma, since the style of the book seems 
to have been invented to fit the singular char- 
acter of the narrative, and is unlike the ordi- 
nary mode of expression of either writer. 
The story tells, as the title almost states, of a 
life brought back from the grave. The scene 
is laid in Britain in the first century, this re- 
moteness of period fitting the supernatural 
narrative, and making it appear, at least to 
those whose imagination has not been wholly 
cowed by science, less wildly impossible than 
it would if represented as taking place in 
modern times. The book is not without a cer- 
tain weird power, and its pictures of the half- 
savage life of the early Britons and of the 
struggle between Druidism and Christianity 
are carefully outlined. The Druid ‘rites are 
also described in a highly graphic manner. 
We doubt if the most hardened positivist 
can read the book without a thrill at the clos- 
ing scene, when Vreda, the woman slain and 
come to life again, is cast, together with her 
slayers, not oe in her their victim, 
into the arena of the Flavian amphitheatre 
at Rome, and when, at the supreme moment, 
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she thus speaks to them: “Have no fear. 
I have passed the gates of death before. I 
am Vreda, whom ye slew.” This scene ends 
the tale,—this scene, and the dignified closing 
passage: “The beasts came bounding across 
thesand. The vast white ring of faces flashed 
and darkened, and heaven opened radiant.” 

There is no lack of thrilling interest in 
“Paul Patoff.” It opens with a mysterious 
abduction of an able-bodied man in Constan- 
tinople, and this is soon followed up by a 
miraculous escape from death in the Black 
Forest. We are thence taken to England and 
introduced to a country house containing an 
insane woman. Soon thereafter comes the 
exciting narrative of the rescue of the long- 
lost man from a Turkish harem, and finally a 
series of attempts, on the part of the maniac, 
to murder her son. The study of the subtle 
form of insanity developed in this woman is 
one of the most admirable things that Mr. 
Crawford has ever done; and the introduction 
which he gives us to life in Constantinople is 
exceedingly well managed, oe another 
instance of the writer’s remarkable facility in 
the use of his personal experiences as material 
for romance. And yet, in spite of all the 
really interesting matter which the book 
offers us, it suffers from diffuseness. The 
author’s knack of constructing clever con- 
versations swells his novels to a size wholly 
unwarranted by their substance, and produces 
a general impression that the world is one 
vast drawing-room, the principal business of 
its inhabitants being the exchange of observa- 
tions upon whatever subjects happen to come 
into their heads. “Paul Patoff” would suffer 
nothing by a condensation to one half its 
present volume. 

This stricture has even greater force in its 
application to “ Marzio’s Crucifix.” Here the 
entire story is so exceedingly simple that it 
could have been told to mn | better purpose 
as a novelette, complete in a single number 
of the periodical in which it was first pub- 
lished. To expand so slight a thing into a 
full-sized novel was really an unpardonable 
thing to do. The long and not altogether 
characteristic conversations, and the dilute 
analyses, which make up three-fourths of the 
book, are introduced for the too obvious pur- 
pose of producing a merchantable article to 
be sold at a price proportioned to its bulk. 
As a matter of literary morality, this seems 
to be about the same sort of thing as the gro- 
cer’s practice of mixing sand with his sugar, 
or the silk-maker’s practice of weighing down 
his goods with heavy, useless chemicals, 

One of the most curious fruits of Mr. How- 
ells’s invention is the extraordinary young 
woman who casts her gloomy shadow over 
the life of a good-natured but silly youth in 
the story of “April Hopes.” In the common 
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relations of life she seems to act with some 
show of intelligence, but the way in which she 
treats her lover would lead one to entertain 
doubts of her sanity. The novel in which she 
is framed has nothing that can be dignified 
with the name of a plot, being concerned 
altogether with the series of alternate engage- 
ments and disengagements of these two 
young people. en the course of love has 
run on smoothly for a time, and drowsiness is 
imminent in the reader, Mr. Howells makes 
his heroine break off the engagement for no 
apparent cause, and the reader is startled to 
his senses, This is a very ingenious device, 
for it gives the story a new lease of life, and 
the author can practically start over again. 
When, after several repetitions of this per- 
formance, the writer concludes that his sto 
is long enough, he hurries it to an end, judi- 
ciously omitting to describe the scene of final 
reconciliation, a scene which it would tax far 
reater powers than those of Mr. Howells to 
de ict in such a way as to make it seem prob- 
able or natural. For lack of human interest 
of any attractive sort, this novel outdoes 
any of its predecessors, while its characters— 
of the class which Mr. Howells presumably 
intends to represent as refined—are distin- 
guished above their earlier prototypes for 
vulgarity both of thought and expression. 
iss Kathleen O’Meara, whose charming 
book about Madame Mohl and her salon is still 
’ fresh in the minds of readers, has written a 
novel which takes high rank among recent 
works of fiction. ‘“ Narka, the Nihilist”—the 
name itself is suggestive of the most romantic 
sort of interest, and there is no deceptiveness 
in the title, unless, indeed, the word nihilist, 
as applied to the heroine, be slightly mislead- 
ing, for that term had barely been invented at 
the time with which the story deals. Miss 
O’Meara takes the melodramatic view of Rus- 
sian life, a view which our better recent knowl- 
edge has shown to be at least one-sided, if not 
ee but there is a finish to her work 
which makes even the horrors of the despotism 
of which she writes seem less lurid and more nat- 
ural than in most of the novels about nihilism 
which a much-enduring public has been called 
upon to digest of late years. Certain funda- 
mental things about Russian society seem to 
have been very fully realized by the writer. 
Its civilization streaked with barbarism, its 
culiar administration of law, the temper of 
its aristocratic caste; these things are depicted 
for us with a firm, sure touch. But we must 
not give the impression that our novel is a 
social study, or, indeed, anything but a story 
cnaepilanaliy well told, and, we would also say, 
well constructed, were it not that the conclusion 
seems hasty and inadequate, and the final weak- 
ness of the hero unjustified by anything previ- 
ously discernible in his character. 
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The study of the artistic temperament, in 
one of its peculiar and perhaps morbid devel- 
opments, is the aim of Mrs. Jamison’s “The 
Story of an Enthusiast.” A child of mixed 
French and English parentage passes his early 
years among artistic surroundings in Paris, 
and even inherits the artistic temperament. 
Bereft of his parents when still very young, 
he is taken to England by a guardian who 
seeks to repress the instincts of the boy, and 
make an English country gentleman of him. 
But in making this bare statement, we are 
neglecting what is, after all, the principal 
character of our novel. This character is not 
a flesh and blood creation, but one of oil and 
canvas—a picture, in short—believed to be a 
ge by the father, and the companion 
and confidant of the boy’s childhood. Upon 
the death of the father, his effects are sold, 
and among them the Raphael, despite the 
agonizing entreaties of the child. From this 
time onward, his mind is dominated by a 
fixed idea—that of regaining possession of his 
beloved picture. In later life he is successful 
in this, but at the cost, not only of a large 
portion of his fortune, but of what is far 
dearer than fortune to him. The tone of the 
story is sombre and its outcome fairly tragic. 
In less practised hands than those of the 
writer it would be disagreeable : as it is, the 
skill and feeling of the narration make accept- 
able even the unnatural theme of it all. Some 
of the minor episodes of the romance are less 
fortunate, notably that of the Princess and the 
Pole, who impress us as having emerged from 
one of the romances of Ouida. 

“Pine and Palm” is a novel by the Rev. 
Moncure D. Conway. It presents a picture 
of American life, both north and south, just 
before the outbreak of the civil war, and is 
obviously an attempt to study the question 
of slavery more dispassionately than was pos- 
sible a few years ago. It relates the experi- 
ences of two college friends, one from each 
section of the country, each of whom seeks, 
by residence in the section unfamiliar to 
him, to understand the causes of antagonism 
between north and south. While the anti- 
slavery sympathies of the author are mani- 
fest, he does not hesitate to present the lights 
as well as the shadows of slavery, and to con- 
trast the better with the more brutal aspects 
of the institution, Mr. Conway’s ability 
as a novelist is not eminent. His work is 
unbalanced and ill-constructed; the reader can 
rarely tell what is to happen next, and the 
characters all talk in the same way. 

“Tony the Maid,” is an exceedingly clever 
and well-written little story: all that we 
should have expected a story of Miss How- 
ard’s to be, and a little more. The unexpected 
element consists in its good-natured satire 
and delicate humor, qualities not hitherto 
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prominent in her work, if we make an excep- 
tion of that charming first novel “One Sum- 
mer.” The story of the shrinking, inoffensive 
American lady and of her sharp-witted maid 
is in itself excessively amusing, but still more 
so is the description of the other dwellers in 
the summer hotel on Lake Constance. The 
leader of society, the little English chaplain, 
and all the others are depicted absolutely to 
the life. Anyone who has done any summer 
travelling in Switzerland will recqgnize them 
as old acquaintances. 

The wings of Mr. Bret Harte’s invention 
seem to flag a little in “A Phyllis of the 
Sierras,” but they resume their wonted flight 
in the accompanying tale of “A Drift from 
Redwood Camp.” The latter story is one of 
the most interesting that the author has writ- 
ten of late, and the interest of the former is 
only marred oy an occasional suggestion of 
earlier work. It is a relief to turn from the 
lay figures so ingeniously devised by Mr. 
Howells and other popular novelists, to the 
men and women of Mr. Harte’s far West— 
far, but familiar to us through the mediation 
of his genial observation and description. 

The recent awakening of interest in the 
work of foreign contemporary novelists has 
brought many valuable works within reach 
of English readers, and among these works 
a high place should be accorded the latest 
translation from the Spanish of Perez Galdés. 
“Leon Roch” is the title, and the story fills 
two of those neat volumes with whose style 
the publishers have made us so familiar. 
It is curious to note how large a share the 
religious motive has in the interest of modern 
Spanish literature. This novel is by no means 
exceptional in being essentially a religious 
discussion; it rather illustrates a marked 
tendency of the Spanish imagination. This 
fact makes the interest of the work a matter 
of curiosity rather than of sympathy with 
those for whom the present translation is pre- 
pared, or would make it merely that were it 
not for the human interests which the author 
has outlined with a breadth that escapes the 
limitations of his theme. In a word, his theme 
is the conflict between modern thought and 
‘semens but we read and enjoy his work 

cause its central feature is the presentation 
of no mere matter of belief, but of the 
estrangement of two wedded but unsympa- 
thetic souls. This is matter for romance in 
all ages and countries. We also thank the 
writer for what he tells us of the conditions 
of life in modern Spain. This is not fit mat- 
ter for romance, except as incidentally intro- 
duced, but it is notably interesting. tt seems 
that Spain is fast becoming commonplace. 
The railroad and the telegraph have invaded 
the peninsula, and its costumes and proprieties 
are conforming themselves to the monotonous 
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European standards. The democratic spirit 
is abroad, and its leaven is doubtless profit- 
able, yet we cannot repress some feeling of 
sentimental regret for the contrasted, highly 
colored life to which the contact of the demo- 
cratic spirit is fatal. “Leon Roch” is a pow- 
erful story, both in its dramatic portrayal of 
the central situation, and in its picture of the 
decay of the old orders of things Spanish. 
Certain of its episodes are exquisitely beauti- 
ful. The story of the invasion of Leon’s 
study by the barbarians in the guise of child- 
hood, is told with a grace which recalls Vic- 
tor Hugo’s way of writing about children, and 
was very possibly suggested by the immortal 
episode of La Tourgue in “Quatre-vingt- 
treize.” On the other hand, there are occa- 
sional lapses of literary taste which are almost 
incredible; the astronomical reflections with 
which Leon seeks to soothe himself after a 
peculiarly exasperating scene with his bigoted 
wife furnish a good example of this, The 
translation is of the slipshod sort to which 
the lady who is responsible for it has long 
since accustomed her readers. 

A new volume of translations from Tolstoi 
is entitled “A Russian Proprietor, and Other 
Stories,” and the work of translation is done 
by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole. The stories 
are seven in number and are found in the 
earlier ———- of the author, representing 
his workmanship between the years 1852 and 
1859. The story of “A Russian Proprietor,” 
although ———— as it stands, 
was planned as the beginning of an extended 
work of fiction. It represents the efforts of 
a high-minded young nobleman to better 
the condition of his serfs, efforts which are 
resisted by that stolidity which seems to be 
the inheritance of the Russian peasant, the 
result of his long degradation. Two of the 
stories deal with gambling experiences, 
the subject being handled with great power. 
Finest of all, perhaps, are the two stories 
which represent a certain type of vagrant 
musician with which the author seems to be 
very familiar. Taken altogether, this collec- 
tion is representative of the author’s strongest 
work in the way of sketches. It has none of 
the finish or artistic symmetry of Tourgué- 
nieff’s work in the same direction, but it has 
that photographic quality which we find so 
marked in Anna Karénina, that hold upon the 
realities of life which makes us forget, in read- 
ing Tolstoi, that we have anything to do with 
fiction, or that the things of which we read 
have perhaps had no other existence than in 
the author’s imagination. 

Vladimir Korolénko is a new writer for Eng- 
lish readers, but, being a Russian, he is sure of 
a hearing in the present curiously excited con- 
dition of the reading public. This sudden 
fancy for Russian novels cannot be expected 
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to last long, and so both publishers and trans- 
lators are hastening to make hay while the 
sun of age approval shines upon them. 
Korolénko’s stories were worth translating, 
however, in any case. “The Vagrant” tells 
of the escape of a band. of Siberian exiles 
from the island of Saghalin in a highly inter- 
esting way. The “Sketches of a Siberian 
Tourist” are quite as graphic and hardly 
less interesting. The remaining sketches are 
worth a place in the volume. They are full 
of “the Dusien melancholy,” and full also 
of that vague poetic sentiment that natural 
scenes inspire in the Russian writers. Koro- 
lénko is a young writer, the date of his birth 
being 1853. What he writes about Siberia 
has the stamp of a painful reality, for he has 
spent some of his best years in that exile to 
which almost every Russian of marked intel- 
ligence seems doomed. The present transla- 
tion is made directly from the original by a 
Russian lady, and gives evidence of careful 
and sympathetic workmanship. 

The “Last von Reckenburg” is a strong, 
sombre tale of sin and expiation, written with 
more feeling than literary art, which takes us 
back to the time of the Napoleonic wars. Al- 
though in no sense a historical romance, the 
events of the years from Volmy to Waterloo 
form an effective background for the picture. 
The author is very evidently a woman, but a 
woman with clean-cut ideas, and firm grasp of 
the scenes and situations which she describes. 
The name of Louise von Frangois is deceptive 
as to her nationality, for she belongs to a well- 
known German family, and anything less 
French than her treatment of the action of 
this novel it would be difficult to imagine. 
The work is comparatively recent, dating from 
1871. The author is still living, and more 
than seventy years of age. 

The doings of “The Buchholz Family” have 
proved so interesting to English readers that 
a third volume, announced as the concluding 
one, has been prepared by the publishers. Our 
old friend Frau Wilhelmine still lives as the 
principal figure in its pages, and still manifests 
the same interest in the affairs of others; but 
increasing age has somewhat smoothed the 
asperities of her nature, and she appears in a 
more human and lovable light. She marries 
her remaining daughter and celebrates her own 
silver wedding at the same time. The old house 
is reconstructed, and Herr Buchholz finds that 
his increasing business demands a new build- 
ing, which he proceeds to erect. We part from 
them all with the feeling that a comparatively 
tranquil future is assured them, grateful to the 
author for the hours spent in their company. In- 
deed, we feel that we ene them far better than 
we know nine-tenths of our acquaintances in the 
world of living men and women around us. 

WiuuusM Morton Payne. 
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word of the temperance reform, and socialism of 
the labor reform. They are twin follies, equally 
devoted to attaining the unattainable, and by 
methods which set aside the true principles of 
reform. Hence they do not help, but hinder the 
progress of reform. One of the latest expound- 
ers of socialism is Mr. Thomas Kirkup. In ‘‘An 
Inquiry into Socialism” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
he sketches the rise and progress of socialism, 
examines the existing social and economic system, 
undertakes to define what socialism is, presents 
a variety of views concerning it, and, turning 
vaticinator, sets forth the prospects of socialism, 
and predicts, though somewhat hesitatingly, its 
ultimate triumph. Mr. Kirkup is the well-known 
author of the article on ‘‘ Socialism” in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. From a 
specialist, to whom has been accorded such a dis- 
tinction, one might reasonably expect a thorough 
and masterly discussion of this subject which 
should either demonstrate the practical wisdom of 
socialism as a scheme for reorganizing society, or 
else should show its utterly impracticable and 
visionary character. The latter he has, indeed, 
done, but only incidentally, and while vainly trying 
to prove the former. The intelligent reader who 
takes up this book in the hope of finding it satis- 
factory, must lay it down with a feeling of utter 
disappointment. Mr. Kirkup shows himself a com- 
petent historian of the movement, but beyond this 
raise cannot go. He seems incapable of drawing 
rom facts any wise and safe conclusions. The ills 
from which society suffers, he ascribes to the exist- 
ing competitive system. With just as much truth 
they might be referred to the Copernican system of 
astronomy. It is not systems, but human hearts, 
which are the fountains from which flow the evils 
which afflict society. Mr. Kirkup is not self-con- 
sistent. He admits in one place that socialists 
have been too indiscriminate in denouncing the 
principle of competition, and declares that ‘‘ com- 

tition is and always must be a potent element of 
uman progress,” while in another place he asserts 
broadly that ‘‘the competitive system is adverse to 
honest work.” Nothing is plainer than that, if 
individuals are allowed to accumulate at all, com- 
petition will at once and necessarily appear; with 
competition will come reduction of wages; and 
with reduction of wages, the original misery of the 
laborer will return. To prevent these evils social- 
ists generally propose to abolish competition. Mr. 
Kirkup would simply have it ‘conducted on reas- 
onable terms”; but how it can be so conducted 
he does not and cannot show. The preposterous 
scheme of socialism for which Mr. Kirkup appears 
as a benevolent and bewildered defender, proposes 





WueEn the Roman Empire had merged all indi- 
viduality in a dead mass under the great tyranny, 
the barbarian from the German forests burst in upon 
society and reasserted the worth of the Man. The 
nineteenth century, domineered by democracy, has 
witnessed the greater tyranny of social dependence 
and of social convention; and, no longer in hordes, 
but as solitary champions, a few independent 
thinkers have sought to rescue man from society. 
More than any other, Thoreau succeeded in living 
his belief in the importance of the individual. 
Like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, he 
has from time to time, from his retreat in Walden 
woods, called to the workers fainting under the 
burden of society to come away from their bondage, 
to communion with their own souls and with 
Nature’s. His call has established few hermitages, 
but how many thousands it has aided in rescuing 
their spiritual natures from the deadening material- 
ism of business and routine, can never be estimated. 
In the latest posthumous selection of leaves from 
his journal, entitled ‘‘ Winter” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), the lover of Thoreau finds the same im- 
patience of social restraints and hypocrisies, the 
same interrogation of his own soul, the same keen 
love of retirement, of contemplation, of nature, of 
truth, all expressed in his characteristic way and 
yet with new force. His estimate of public opinion 
was never more strikingly put than when he says 
of Washington: ‘‘He was not the darling of the 
people, as no man of integrity can ever be, but 
was as much respected as loved.” His indignation 
with the brute who had broken up many houses 
of muskrats is superb: ‘‘ Depend on it that who- 
soever thus treats the muskrat’s house, his refuge 
when the water is frozen thick, he and his family 
will not come to a good end.” He says profoundly: 
‘In the course of generations men will excuse 
you for not doing as they do, if you will bring 
enough to pass in your own way.” Again: ‘‘We 
want great peasants more than great heroes.” —‘‘Men 
obey their call and go to the stove-warmed church, 
though God exhibits himself to the walker in a 
frosted bush to-day as much as he did in a burning 
one to Moses of old.”—‘‘In one sense we cannot 
live too leisurely. Let me not live as if time were 
short. Catch the pace of the seasons, have leisure 
to attend to every phenomenon of nature, and to 
entertain every thought that comes to you. Let 
your life be a leisurely progress through the realms 
of nature, even in guest-quarters.” Under January 
17, 1860, he gives a bright and characteristic saying 
of Alcott: ‘Alcott said well the other day that 
this was his definition of heaven, ‘a place where 
you can have a little conversation.’” How the soul 
comes out here: ‘‘I almost shrink from the ardu- 
ousness of meeting men erectly day by day.” The 
contemplation, under date of December 30, 1851, 
of the death of a noble pine, is too long to quote, 
but it is one of the finest 7 in our literature. 
Thoreau is at his best here, in his tender yet rever- 
ential sympathy with nature. The volume will 
be a prized addition to the familiar green-bound 
series. 





No one did more in his time to lay firm and 
broad foundations for the science of ptology 
than Richard Lepsius; and no one has done more 
than his pupil, Georg Ebers, has done, to popular- 
ize the minute knowledge of Egyptian life and 
antiquities now attained. What could be more 
fitting then, than to see these two names associated 
as they are in the recent work entitled ‘‘ Richard 
Lepsius, a Biography” (W. S. Gottsberger, New 
York), by Georg Ebers? From the previous suc- 
cess of Ebers in clothing abstruse subjects with a 
living charm, we should expect him to be able to 
invest with interest even the life of a narrow spe- 
cialist and scholarly recluse. But Lepsius was 
neither of these. A typical German student, be- 
fore he was twenty-three he had extracted the best 
honey from the three leading universities of Leipsic, 
Géttingen, and Berlin; had obtained his doctorate ; 
and had become familiar with the ripest and best 
scholars in all Germany. From Berlin he went 
to Paris with a letter of commendation from 
Alexander von Humboldt. The reputation of 
Lepsius at Berlin having reached Bunsen in Rome, 
the latter wrote to urge him to take up the study 
of Egyptology, and promising to secure for him, 
when prepared for it, the directorship of the Egyp- 
tian collection at Berlin, thus setting before him an 
assured future. He fell in with this proposal, and 
for fifty years after, devoted his best efforts to his 
chosen pursuit, publishing year by year the results 
of his labors,—the long list of works appended to 
this biography comprising one hundred and forty- 
two titles. His opportunities were unsurpassed and 
he improved them to the utmost. After examinin 
the collections in Paris, he went to Italy, to Holland, 
to England; and when he had exhausted the Egyp- 
tological resources of Europe, he was sent at the 
head of the Prussian expedition of 1842-46 to 
Egypt itself. In the year of his return he was ap- 
pointed a regular professor at the Berlin Univer- 
sity. At Berlin, Lepsius was successively professor, 
director of the museum, and chief librarian. More 
than this, he was the intimate and trusted friend 
of the Grimms, of Humboldt, of Bunsen, of 
Curtius, of Ranke, of King Frederick William 
IV., and of the Emperor William, with regard to 
each of whom we here have interesting details. 
His Gothic mansion became the rendezvous for all 
the learned and brilliant in Berlin, and among 
the guests was usually the U. S. minister, at first 
Bancroft, later Bayard Taylor, and then Andrew 
D. White. Though the subject of this book is so 
promising, and its treatment so interesting, it de- 
tracts much from our pleasure in reading it that 
misprints are numerous and the translation incom- 
petent. 


Amon all the ‘‘Storics of the Nations” none is 
more difficult to write to-day than that of Ireland. 
First and chiefly because—if one may be forgiven 
the expression—Ireland has never been a nation, and 
then, because out of this absence of oneness has 
grown the terrible situation which to-day makes it 
almost impossible to discuss Irish questions fairly 
orcalmly. Yet it can be said that the Honorable_ 
Emily Lawless has told ‘*The Story of Ireland” 
(Putnam’s) not only in an interesting narrative but 
with an unprejudiced judgment. No boy or girl 
can take up this animated and artistic presentation 
of a most thrilling story and not read to the end 
with keenest interest, for one of the most notable 
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characteristics of the Green Isle from the days of St. 
Patrick to the present hour is here illustrated, —the 
eloquent tongues of her sons and daughters, whether 
native to the soil or domesticated. Out of the pre- 
historic obscurity of geology, myth, and legend in 
its earlier pages, we are speedily brought, with 
the help of Sir Henry Maine, to the social organ- 
ization with which Ireland’s true history opens, 
and then see in successive pictures her conquest by 
Church, Dane, Anglo-Norman, and Tudor. Then 
begins the more insidious march of events, expressed 
for us in the Ulster colonization of the seventeenth 
century, and the diabolical Penal Code and Com- 
mercial Code of the eighteenth. The Ulster outrage 
is — somewhat too briefly, and should have had 
a chapter heading of its own. The disastrous effects 
on sentiment and industrial welfare of the two codes 
are well indicated. The author perceives clearly 
the fact of agrarian rather than political or religious 
controversy as the great evil of Ireland for the last 
two centuries—a controversy born in political dif- 
ferences and accentuated by religious differences. 
We are sorry that so good a story should be told 
occasionally in confused expression and bad gram- 
mar, and that the author has not been sufficiently 
careful in the names of actors on her stage. Henry 
II., not Henry IL. obtained the bull for conquest 
from Pope Adrian, and the name of the famous 
** Strongbow ” was Richard de Clare, not Robert de 
Clair. We commend the book to those who are no 
longer youths, also, as well as to their children, 
as a fair and instructive summary of the four cent- 
uries of neglect and the succeeding two of oppres- 
sion which have made the Irish question what it is 
to-day. 


ATTENTION has already been called in these col- 
umes to ‘‘The Mermaid Series,” beautiful as its 
name, of the best plays of the old dramatists. In 
half-crown volumes which are fairly to be called 
exquisite in typography and illustration, Messrs. 
Vizetelly & Co., assisted by the ablest living editors, 
are for the first time unlocking to the great public 
the little-known treasures of Elizabethan literature. 
The volume before us contains five of the plays of 
Thomas Dekker (counting the two parts of ‘‘The 
Honest Whore ” as two plays), an admirable intro- 
duction by the scholarly editor, Ernest Rhys, and 
an excellent photogravure of the Fortune Playhouse. 
By those who know, Dekker has long been ranked 
as a very great poet, if not precisely a great drama- 
tist. Lamb places him far above Massinger, his 
collaborator in ‘‘The Virgin Martyr,” and says 
Dekker ‘‘had poetry enough for anything.” Haz- 
litt touches another side of Dekker’s genius when 
he says that his Orlando Friscobaldo is one of the 
characters ‘‘that seem to raise, revive, and give a 
new zest to our being.” In spite of Saintsbury and 
Swinburne, we believe that Dekker is a better poet 
than Marlowe, and that Charles Lamb would have 
pronounced him so. Like Marlowe, Dekker pos- 
sessed the secret of ‘‘those fine translunary things 
that the first ts had,” and unlike Marlowe his 

arments and hair are not singed with the baleful 
fires of the pit. His very impurities, which are 
frequent enough, have generally either a poetical 
cast or a moral and sobering effect. His masterpiece, 
‘““The Honest Whore,” the substance of which is as 
unshrinking as the title, is not prurient, although it 
is hardly a piece that a mother would, in ordinary 
circumstances, recommend to her daughter. Be- 
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‘sides this play the volume contains ‘‘The Shoe- 


maker’s Holiday,” ‘‘Old Fortunatus,” and ‘‘The 
‘Witch of Edmonton.” The next volume of the 
series, ‘‘ Shirley,” edited by Edmund Gosse, is al- 
ready published. 


Tue perusal of Prof. Mahaffy’s essay on ‘‘ The Art 
of Conversation ” (Putnam) is not much more likely 
to make a good talker out of a poor one than that 
of Seneca’s treatise upon anger to soften the dis 
sition of a passionate reader. But Prof. Mahaffy’s 
essay is nevertheless interesting— when has the 
author written anything dull?—and those readers 
to whom it is not given to shine in conversation may 
discover the reasons for their failure, if unable to 
redeem it by practice of all the virtues set forth by 
the author. The somewhat forbidding ‘‘ analysis ” 
which confronts the reader at the start may be 
passed over without loss. If it be pondered over, 
there will arise the mistaken impression that the 
subject is attacked by the author in the rhetorical 
text-book style, than which nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. There is indeed a system in 
the discussion, but it reads as smoothly as most 
well-written essays, and its orderly arrangement 
may be ignored without great loss. The little book 
is so full of clever things that quotations from them 
would be invidious. The three conditions to be 
fulfilled in a writer who pretends to discuss the 
subject of conversation are, according to the author, 
to have thought long upon the subject, to live in a 
country where people generally talk well, and to 
hear as many good conversations as possible. These 
things he claims to have done, and his claim may 
be passed without question. We must make just 
one quotation in illustration of the style of the 
essay. Speaking of that bugbear of all talkers— 
the weather, the author remarks: ‘‘This method 
of opening the game seems, however, so stale that 
every sensible person should have some paradox or 
heresy about the weather ready whereby he may 
break through the idle skirmishing and make the 
people about him begin to think as soon as pessible. 
On the other hand, it is easy to overdo this attempt, 
and begin with something so serious that the unpre- 
pared audience is frightened and chilled. Thus 
there can be no greater blunder than to inquire 
suddenly about the state of a man’s soul, a sort of 
coup which many pious people have actually thought 
a decent introduction to a conversation.” 

Mr. AppLeton Morean’s latest book, ‘‘ Shakes- 

are in Fact and in Criticism” (W. E. Benjamin, 

ew York), would deserve little notice were it not 
for the curious samples it gives of the crudities dis- 
figuring so much of our recent Shakespeare litera- 
ture. Though the author himself disclaims the 
Baconian craze, much space is devoted to the 
theories of Miss Delia Bacon of Hartford, and 
Mrs. Ashmead Windle of San Francisco, both de- 
ranged, and to ‘‘my esteemed friend, Mr. Donnelly” 
of Minnesota, and his cipher mania. This book is 
made up of ten papers ‘‘ written at differing inter- 
vals” with no other principle of unity or coher- 
ence, as is stated in the preface, than that of their 
common purpose ‘‘ to protest” against the wxsthetic 
criticism. Mr. Morgan is a lawyer, and the presi- 
dent of the New York Shakespeare Society, and 
shows a certain plausible vigor in his iconoclasm, 
which no doubt explains his influence among his fel- 
lows; but that he is not a mun of sound literary 
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taste is manifest on every page. The words already 
authorized in our language are not adequate to ex- 
press his contempt for the men whom he calls ‘‘ the 
esthetes of the New Shakespeare Society.” He speaks 
of ‘‘ these esthetes divigating their processes” . . . 
‘*and then having chronolized the plays,” forgetting, 
forsooth, that ‘‘ all sorts, classes, and kinds of evi- 
dence must cumulatively be availed of.” The italics 
are ours. Mr. Morgan would blow over with a 
breath all the card-houses which these learned and 
laborious critics have been so many years erecting. 
But, though he thus ridicules and tries to render 
null the patient, unwearied toil of others, he pre- 
sents us with no careful investigation, no clearly 
substantiated theory of hisown. Beyond compi- 
lation and unstinted citation from the works of 
others, he gives us nothing but a few random 
guesses and shallow sensational views. After such 


a book, to quote Mr. Morgan apropos of ‘‘ Law and 
Medicine in the Plays,”—‘‘ Who can wonder that, 
brought up here as by a term and fine, our vision 
met and baffled midway by this majestic mountain 
of Shakespeare, some of us should give vent to 
our pent-up longings in theories and ‘crazes!’ ” 


A CONVENIENT, well-arranged, and not too volu- 
minous manual of 523 pages, demi octavo, is 
that of Jacob Harris Patton (Appleton), set- 
ting forth the ‘‘ Natural Resources of the United 
States.” Beginning with a brief geodetic survey 
of the country, including its coast-line, the author 
proceeds, in the next ten chapters, to describe the 
coal fields of the United States, anthracite and 
bituminous, and as found in the East and the West. 
Following these are two chapters, one devoted to 
petroleum and one to natural ges. On the ques- 
tion of the supply of natural he concludes 
that, unlike coal and petroleum, it will in time be 
exhausted. The metals are next considered, in- 
cluding iron, gold, silver, —_—- or mercury, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, and a chapter to various 
minor metals, such as chrome, platinum, iridium, 
nickel, cobalt, antimony, bismuth, arsenic, alum, 
aluminum, mica, and asbestos. The places where 
all these metals are found are noted, and the extent 
of their deposits is carefully considered. Follow- 
ing these are chapters devoted to precious stones, 

, Clays, building stone, such as granite, sandstones, 
limestones, blue stone, brown stone, and slate, 
marbles of finer grade, abrasive materials, like 
emery, grindstones, whetstones, and lithographic 
stone, graphite or plumbago, salt, and mineral or 
medicinal springs. In this estimate of the natural 
resources of the country, Dr. Patton includes also 
health resorts, rain-fall, ocean currents, climate of 
the northwest, the Mississippi valley and its value, 
and irrigation as an available means of supplying 
deficiency of rain. The concluding chapters of the 
work are devoted to an account and estimate of 
the food area, textile fibers, timber, grasses, orchard 
fruits, the grape and garden fruits, fertilizers, 
ocean resources, fur-bearing seals, wild game, and 
resources in water-power and in land. This pres- 
entation of the table of contents will show the 
character and scope of the work, and as it has been 
compiled by a careful and accurate statistician, and 
from latest official reports, its great value as a 
manual for ready reference will at once be seen and 
appreciated. The classification is so perfect, and 
the table of contents so full, as to make an index 
unnecessary. 
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THE two volumes entitled ‘‘Pen Portraits of 
Literary Women” (Cassell), edited by Helen Gray 
Cone and Jeannette L. Gilder, are devoted to the 
lives and works of seventeen women, all of whom, 
with two exceptions, are English. The two ex- 
ceptions are George Sand and Margaret Fuller. 
The . of the work is to give, first, a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, ae in bare outline the facts 
and events of the author’s life and character. This 
is followed by extracts from various works and 
periodicals. These different criticisms, estimates, 
and contemporary opinions are numerous and well 
arranged. The introductory biographies, by Miss 
Gone, are to be commended for their symmetry of 
form, absence of impertinent matter, and touches of 
artistic coloring. With due deference to the explana- 
tion of the — we cannot help thinking that the 
selection of Margaret Fuller as the one American, 
is more of a tribute at Hawthorne’s shrine (vol. 2, 

. 136) than an act of literary discrimination. All 
in all, the work is one of interest and use. Knowl- 
~ of the appearance, girlhood, homes, education, 
and personal traits of these authors endears them 
tous. From their methods and manner of work, 
much is to be learnt; while it is of great interest 
to know how and why some of them gained so 
great a power over the public of theirday. Mrs. 
Browning at her Casa Guidi windows, Fanny 
Burney at the court of King George’s tiresome 
Queen, George Eliot at the Priory, the Brontés, 
Jane Austin, Mary Shelley, and the rest, mean 
more to us when we associate them with the friends 
and the work, the moors and the fields that they 
loved. The full list of quoted works and the ex- 
cellent marginal topics, which sometimes betray a 
mild humor, greatly enhance the value of the work 
as one of reference. 

Dr. Wit1iam Etrior Grirris has made a much 
needed contribution to American biography in his 
life of ‘‘ Matthew Calbraith Perry, a Typical Naval 
Officer” (Cupples and Hurd). The fame of the 
older brother, Oliver H. Perry, built largely upon 
his brilliant victory on Lake Erie, has quite eclipsed 
that of the younger brother, Matthew. And yet 
in this biography the latter is made easily to appear 
as the superior of the former, and one of the most 
impressive figures in American history. He was 
greater in ability than his older brother, greater in 
character, and far greater in the number and splen- 
dor of his services to his country. He was born 
under the flag when it contained but fifteen stars. 
He carried that flag to every sea, reflected new 
honor and lustre upon it by his whole career as 
a naval commander and diplomatist ; and when, 
dying, the flag became his winding sheet, it con- 
tained thirty-one stars. Beginning his life of 
service in the infancy of our navy, he probably 
impressed himself upon it for good more than other 
single officer who has ever done service in it. 
Whether as a midshipman in the war of 1812, or as 
fighting pirates and slavers on the coast of Africa, 
or as performing distinguished diplomatic service 
in the ports of the Mediterranean, or as engaged 
for ten years in shore duty, when he labored inces- 
santly to promote the efficiency of the navy, or as 
the commander of a squadron in African waters, or 
as breaching the walls of Vera Cruz in the Mexican 
war, or as performing the crowning work of his 
life in opening, by treaty, the hitherto closed ports 
of Japan, Commodore Perry is always seen to be, 
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what his biographer claims for him, a typical 
officer, and one of the best type. The literary 
workmanship of Dr. Griffis shows defects here and 
there, but he has made a careful study of his sub- 
ject, and the historical value of his work is unques- 
tionably great. 


Tue new work of the International Scientific 
Series (Appleton) deals with the prolific and ever 
popular subject of ‘‘ Weather,” although the treat- 
ment is something different from that which this 
subject receives in ordinary conversation. The 
work is prepared by the Hon. Ralph Abercromby, 
a distinguished English meteorologist, end an 

riginal investigator of weather problems. The 
er whose ideas of meteorology are based upon 
the text-books current a few years ago, or even 
upon most of those now in use, will at first hardly 
be able to find his bearings in this volume, so great 
is the transformation which the science has under- 
ne of late. In fact, it may be said to have first 
come a science during the last few years, for 
until recently meteorological treatises were made up 
mostly of empirical observations and highly unsat- 
isfactory popular explanations of them. Now, we 
have a definite theory—based upon the study and 
classification of isobars, or lines of equal baromet- 
ric pressure,—and the establishment of weather 
bureaus and signal stations all over Europe and 
North America has permitted the verification of 
the theory, step by step, making of it a scientific 
instrument of the highest valuc. The author of the 
present treatise shows us very clearly what it is 
possible to tell about the weather, and what, either 
from insufficiency of means of observation or from 
the absolute natural limitations of our knowledge, 
we cannot expect to tell. A marked feature of his 
work is the examination made of the many popular 
proverbs on the subject, and the determination of 
their degree of trustworthiness. The chapter on 
‘* Forecasting for Solitary Observers,” at the close 
of the book, is a particularly valuable application 
of the previously elucidated principles. 


Were the comedies, histories, and tragedies of 
Mr. William Shakespeare now first given to the 
world in the type of the volume before us, it is 
doubtful whether their excellences would be at once 
discovered. Who, indeed, would not prefer his 
eyesight even to the pleasure to be derived from 
acquaintance with the wisest and wittiest of books? 
Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps has done us a great 
service, nevertheless, in giving us this ‘‘ reduced 
fac simile from the famous first folio edition of 
1623” (Funk & Wagnalls). But is it quite true that 
‘* for all usual practical objects of study this po 
reproduction will place its owner on a level wit 
the envied possessors of the far-famed original?” 
For purposes of occasional reference this ‘‘ reduced 
fac simile” will serve; it may serve the purpose 
even of those who shall have leisure to follow Mr. 
Donnelly through the mazes of his mare’s nest. 
But all who have occasion to use such a book 
for serious study would doubtless be thankful to 

y the original selling price of twenty shillin 
‘or an unreduced fac simile. The time has surely 
come when the English-speaking world is suffi- 
ciently prosperous and appreciative to welcome an 
exact reprint, at a fair price, of the ‘‘most interest- 
ing and valuable book in the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature.” Meantime let the present edition 
be purchased, and with it a magnifying glass. 
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Tue late Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, was fortunate in numbering Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson among his students, for to 
that circumstance he owed a warm friendship while 
he lived, and a sympathetic memoir after his death. 
The ‘“‘Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin” (Scribners) is 
—— in this country as a volume by itself; in 

ngland it appears in connection with the two sub- 
stantial volumes which contain the collected papers 
of that distinguished engineer and electrician. No 
man could ask for a better biographer than Mr. 
Stevenson proves himself to be. And yet the book 
is not mainly interesting on account of the writer's 
style, as some hasty readers have assumed. Jenkin 
was a man of marked personality, and of engaging 
qualities somewhat concealed beneath a rough ex- 
terior. These qualities are brought out by Mr. 
Stevenson's skilful portraiture, and the genuine 
nature of the man appears; this memoir probably 
making for him a larger circle of new friends than 
that which had his confidence when living. There 
is much variety in the material which the biog- 
rapher had to work with. Such chapters as those 
descriptive of Jenkin’s boyhood on the continent 
and of his several voyages for the purpose of sub- 
marine cable-laving serve to admirably diversify the 
memoir, and to put it far outside the category of 
ordinary humdrum biographical narrative. 


Tue impulse recently given in this country to 
the study of the earlier forms of English is shown 
by the fact that although only two years have 
elapsed since the Anglo-Saxon Grammar of Professor 
Sievers, now of the University of Halle, was trans- 
lated into English, yet the publishers (Ginn & Co.) 
have already felt warranted in bringing out a 
translation of the second edition of that standard 
work. The translator and editor, Professor Albert 
8. Cook of the University of California, a student 
of Professor Sievers, has done full justice to his 
work. Since the results of modern investigations 
in this line have thus been made accessible to Eng- 
lish speaking students it is to be hoped that this 
work, although not an easy one for beginners to 
use, will, on account of its thoroughness, speedily 
replace the older manuals. We commend the editor 
for his courage in substituting the term Old English 
for the Anglo-Saxon of the original, a change the 
general adoption of which seems merely a question 
of time, since the continuity of the development 
of the English language is becoming more and 
more gencrally recognized. 


TuE United States Bureau of Education has pub- 
lished the result of Dr. Herbert B. Adams’s inves- 
tigation of ‘‘The Study of History in American 


Colleges and Universities.” The volume contains 
about 300 pages and is of much interest to persons 
engaged in the work of higher education in this 
country. It contains six special chapters on the 
study of history in the six principal colleges of the 
United States, a seventh on the four colleges for 
women, an eighth on the study of American his- 
tory, and a ninth on ‘‘ History and Political Science 
in the Washington High School.” A concludin 
chapter is made "p of statistical tables compile 
from the returns from a large number of educa- 
tional institutions. There are nearly a score of 
full-page illustrations representing lecture-room, 
reading-room, and library interiors at the principal 
American colleges. 
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In the preparation of his recent work ‘‘ Life and 
Labor” (Harper), Samuel Smiles has followed the 
plan pursued in his ‘‘ Self-Help” and ‘‘ Character.” 
From a wide field of reading a has gleaned many 
anecdotes and quotations which are here arranged 
in chapters, under such titles as ‘‘ Great Men—Great 
Workers,” ‘‘The Literary Ailment: Over Brain- 
Work,” etc. These anecdotes make up the bulk of 
the volume; and the author’s comments serve 
merely to introduce, connect, and lend moral sig- 
nificance to them. The book can hardly fail to 
impress some good lessons upon the minds of the 
young people who may read it; but we hope that 
it will serve the further purpose of leading some to 
seek the sources from which the author has drawn 
his illustrations. A steady perusal of this book is 
wearisome. The reader is surfeited with anecdotes 
before finishing a chapter. But there is an index, 
which makes the book useful for reference to those 
wishing to illustrate their moral teachings by good 
stories and examples. 


‘“*TaLks TO YounG Men” (Lee & Shepard), by 
the Rev. Robert Collyer, is a series of homilies to 
youths. ‘Though it is, perhaps, at times somewhat 
hazy, it has an aim of real benevolence; and its 
good thoughts number as many as its pages. The 
author seldom speaks in religious riddles, but 
from a purely moral and human standpoint, and 
his work is not less valuable to an old man than to 
a young one; for what is a moral to us in youth is 
still a moral when we have grown old. The book 
is written in the simplest and purest Anglo-Saxon; 
and, aside from the merits of its teachings, it is a 
useful study in English. The chapter on Charles 
and Mary Lamb is a charming essay on the lives of 
these two interesting characters, and is alone well 
worth the price of the book. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
MARCH, 1888. 


American ge ge of. John Fiske. Atlantic. 
Reggars. 3 evenson. . 

Bismarck. a 

British Columbia ndians of. Franz Boas. Pop. Sci. 
Canadian Voyageurs on the Saguenay. Harper. 

Chess in America. Henry L- larper. 

Colonial Estates. F. 8. 


Harper. 
Commercial Enterprise and the, —— Law. Andover. 
7 Science. 


Consciousness. Francis see, ¢ 
Darwin. W.H. Larrabee. r Science. 
Dawes Bill and the ~~ . B. Thayer. Atlantic. 
Economic Outlook. D. A. Wells. Popular Science. 
Electric Motors. F. L. Po — J ibner. 
Elizabethan Literature. M. Anderson. Dial. 
English in the West Indies. E ‘P. Anderson. Dial. 
Eugénie and the Tuileries. Scribner. 

Evolution. Popular Science. 

Fashion, Law of. N.S. Shaler. Atlantic. 

Fiction, Recent. W.M. Payne. Dial. 
Flamingoes. H. A. Blake. Popular Science. 

Franklin in France. John Bigelow. Century. 
Geology. A. D. White. ww 7 Science. 
Guatemala. George C. — Dial. 

Home Ranch, The. Th Roosevelt. Century. 
Hunt, Leigh. Mrs. James T. Fields. Scribner. 
Ice-Supply, Our. T.M. Prudden. Popular Science. 
Immigration by Passport. T. x Munger. Century. 
Immigration, Restriction of. E. W. Bemis. Andover. 
Inheritance. r Science. 

Israel, Our Religious ‘Inheritance from. Andover. 

Lady de Gourney. Mary D. Steele. Atlantic. 

Libby, Rose’s Tunnelat. F.E. Moran. Century. 
Lincoln, Abraham. Hay and gy — 4 Century. 
Liszt, Pupils of. A. M. Bagby. ry. 

M es in the Colonies. G. Cook. Atlantic. 
Mend hn Letters. W.F.Apthorp. Scribner. 
spamons | in Africa. C.C. Starbuck. Andover. 

H. Anna L. Dawes. Andover. 
Bradford. 


Popular 
Protestant Unity. J. B. Wasson. Andover. 
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Russian State Prisoners. George Kennan. 
Salisbury Cathedral. Mra. — ler van Rensselaer. “Cent. 
—_ — Villages of. awrence. Andover. 
SS) Art, Modern. E. E | my Harper. 
_~ +t Waters as Social Factors. 
Waterloo. J.C. Ropes. Scribner. 
Weather-Prognostics. Ralph Abercromby. Pop. Sci. 
West, The. Charles D. Warner. Harper. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The folowing List contains all New Books, American and For- 
eign, received during the month of February by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLurG & Co., Chicago.] 


HISTOR Y—BIOGRAPHY. 


The Invasion of the Crimea. Its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress, down to the Death of Lord lan. By 
A. W. Kinglake. 12mo. Vol. V. From the Morrow of 
epeeenas to the Fall of Canrobert. Harper & Bros. 


The History of Canada. By William Kingsford. Vol. I. 
(1608-1682). 8vo, pp. 488. Toronto. Net, $3.75. 

Personal Remembrances of Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Second Baronet. Sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 
2vols., 12mo. Macmillan & Co. 

The Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist. By 
his daughter, Lucy Baxter (‘* Leader —s 12mo, 
pp. 356. Portrait. acmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Life of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, Founder of Deaf. 
Mute Instruction in America. By his -, E. M. Gal. 
laudet. Crown 8vo, pp. 339. Portrait. - Holt & Co. 


$1.75. 

Elizabeth Gilbert, and her Work for the Blind. By 
Frances Martin. 12mo, pp. 307. Portrait. Macmillan 
&Co. $1.75. 

Harvard Reminiscences. By A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 216. Gilttop. Ticknor & Co. $1.25 
Napoleon and the Russian Campaign. By Count Leo 
Tolstoi. Translated om the French »y H. Smith. 

16mo, pp. 190. Portrait. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 

Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. An Autobiogra -4 
By Emily Ruete, née Princess of Oman and Zanz 
16mo, pp. 307. Portrait. D. Appleton & Co, 75 cents, 

Monarchs I Have Met. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 8vo, 
pp. 228. Paper. Portraits. Harper & Bros. 50 cents. 

The “- of P. T. Barnum. ee by Himself. Paper. 
G. Dillingham. 2 cen 


TRAVEL. 


Historic Waterways. By Reuben G. Thwaites, Secre- 
tary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
12mo, pp. 298. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Ulysses; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. B 
W.G. Palgrave. 8vo, pp. 385. Macmillan &Co, $3. 
California of the South. Its Physical Gooqzanha, Cs Chie 

mate, Resources, Routes of Travel and 
sorts. Bein; 


a complete Guide-Book * Genthern 
California. 


vy W. Lindley, M.D., and J. P. Widney, 
.D. Maps and I ustrations. 12mo, pp. 377. 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


Essays, Chiefly on Poetry. Hy A A, DeVere, LL.D. 2 vols. 

Iemo. Macimillan & Co, $4.00 

The Life and Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero. Being 
a new translation of the Letters included in MS 
Watson’s Selection, with Historical and Critical 
Notes. By the Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 12mo, pp. 432. 
Macmillan & Co. Net, $2.25. 

Studies in the Poetry of Robert Browning. By James 
Fotheringham. 12mo, pp. 382. London. Net, $2.10. 
Substance and Show, and Other Lectures. By Thomas 
Starr —- Edited, with an Introduction, by E. P. 
Whip Sixth Edition. ae pp. 434. Gilt top. 

Houg! i pacer & Co. $1.50. 

Outlooks on Literature and Politics. By 
E. P. Whip ple “Rowan 8vo, pp. 345. Gilt top. Tick- 
nor & Co. $1.50. 

The United States of Yesterday and of To-Morrow. By 
W. Barrows, D.D. 16mo, pp. 432. Roberts Bros. $1.2. 

Uncle Sam at Home. By H. Bevden. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 244. H. Holt & Co. $1.25 

A. = Diaz. 16mo, 


Bybury to Beacon Street. By M 
pp. 216. Gilt top. D. Lothrop Co. $1.25 
Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. ‘Selected and 
Arranged by G. B. Hill, D.C.L. 12mo, pp. 3%. Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. Net, $2.00. 
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Johnson, ry! of Rasselas, eyo 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. B. Hill, 
D.C.L. 16mo, pp. 203. 
ford. Net, 75 cents. 

The Art of Living. From the Writings of Samuel Smiles. 
Selected by Carrie A. Cooke. Introduction by A. P. 
Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 24. “Spare Moments 
Series.” D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

Aphorisms. An Address. By John Morley. 
55. Macmillan & Co. 50 cents. 

The Original Mr. Jacobs. A Startling Exposé. 
pp. 308. Paper. Minerva Publishing Co. 

The National Sin of Litera 
Dyke, D.D, Paper. 


Prince of 


“ Clarendon Press Series,” Ox- 


16mo, pp. 


16mo, 
50 cents. 
Piracy. By Henry Van 
C. Scribner's Sons. 5 cents. 


POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


A Century of Ballads. Collected, Edited, and Illus. 
trated in Facsimile of the Original, by John Ashton. 
Large 8vo. pp. 34. Gilt top, half leather. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $7.50. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Henry 
Irving and Frank A. Marshal!. With Notes and Intro. 
ductions to each Piay by F. A. Marshall and other 
Shakespearian Scholars and numerous Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. Square 8vo. Gilt top. Vol. II. 
now ready. Scribner & Welford. $5.00. 

Good and True Thoughts. From Robert Browning. 
Selected by Amy Cross. Ivorine. F. A. Stokes & 
Bro. 

Poems. By Irwin Russell. 
Co. $1.09. 

A Birthday Book of Birds. 
By Dora R. Goodale. 
new water-color designs of Doves and Peach-Blos- 
soms; Humming-Birds and Wisteria; Vireo and Nest; 
Robin-Redbreasts und Snow, by Fidelia Bridges. 
Quarto, fancy paper covers tied with silk cord. F. A. 
Stokes & Bro. $1.50. 

Poems. By D. A. Wasson. Square l6mo, pp. 165. Portrait. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Goldsmith. Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduc. 
tion and Notes, by Austin Dobson. iémo, pp. 21. 
“Clarendon Press Series,” Oxford. Net, 9) cents. 

Beyond the Shadow, and Other Poems. By S. Sterne. 
ismo, pp. M7. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


16mo, pp. 108. The Century 


New Birthday Verses. 


ART-ARCHITECTURE. 


A History of Miniature Art. With Notes on Collect- 
ors and Collections. By J. L. Propert. Illustrated. 
Quarto, pp. 235. Macmillan & Co, $27.50. 

Colour. An Elementary Manual for Students. By A. H. 
Church, M.A., etc. New and enlarged edition, with Six 
Coloured Plates. I2mo, pp. 192. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

Architectural Drawing. By R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A., 
Architect. Preface to the American Edition by 
W. KR. Ware. Illustrated. Quarto, pp. 67. Cassell & 

$5.00. 


SCIENCE. 


The Geological History of Plants. 
son. Illustrated. I2mo, pp. 20). 
entific Series. D,. Appleton & Co. 

A Course of Lectures on Electricity. Delivered be. 
fore the Society of Arts. By George Forbes, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Illustrated. I2mo, pp. 163. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

A Course of Quantitative Analysis. For Students. 
By W. N. Hartley, F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 239. Macmillan 
& Co. Net, $1.25. 

The Fairy Land of Science. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
Illustrated. wane. BD. 24. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 
[A limited number only for sale at this price.) 


ECONOMICS—GOVERNMENT—FINANCE. 


of Agriculture and Prices in England, 

$ yy & one after the Oxford Parliament (1259) to 

the Commencement of the Continental War (1793). 

By J. E. T. Rogers. 8vo. Vols. V.and VI. Clarendon 
Press, Oxfor.!. Net, $12.50. 

Commons and Common Fields; or, The History and 
Policy of the Luws relating to Commons and Enclos- 
ures in England. Being the Yorke Prize Essay of 
the University of Cambridge for the year 1886. By 
T. E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B. 8vo, pp. 180, University 
Press, Cambridge. Net, $3.09. 

of David Ricardo to T. R. Malthus. 1810-1823. 

Leteeaited by J. Bonar, M.A., LL.D, 8vo, pp. 251 Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. Net, $2.75. 
tle Breadwinners. The Story of Oneof Them. B 

Goratherine Owen. 18mo, pp, 186. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 


By Sir J. W. Daw- 
ee Sci- 
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The Protective Tariff. What it does for us! BY Her. 
mann Lieb, 12mo, pp. 232. Paper. Published by the 
author. 50 cents. 

The Indian’s Side of the Indian Question. By W. 
Barrows, D.D. 16émo, pp. 206. D. Lothrop Co. $1.00. 

Eu n Schools » History and Politics. By A. D. 

ite. Paper. Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science. 25 cents, 

The Art of Investing. By a New York Broker. 
pp. 198. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 

What Shall We Do With It? (Meaning the Surplus.) 
Taxation and Revenne Discussed. By President 
Cleveland, the Hon. J. G. Blaine, the Hon. Henry 
Watterson, and the Hon. G. F. Edmunds. Paper. 
Harper & Bros. 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL—REFERENCE. 


The Manual ovening Sos. Competing a full State. 
ment of its Aims, Methods, and Kesults. With Fig- 
ured Exercises in Woods and Metals. By C. M. Wood. 
ward, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (W.A.) 8vo, pp. 366. D.C. 
Heath & Co. $2.00. 

Physical Culture. For Home and School. Scientific 
and Practical. By Prof. D. L. Dowd. Illustrated. 
New Edition. 12mo, pp. 300. Fowler & Wells Co. $1.50. 

A Plea for the Training of the Hand. By D. C. Gil- 
man, LL.D. Manual Training and the Public School. 
By H. H. Belfield, Ph.D. Paper. Industrial Educa- 
tion Association. 20 cents. 

Cesar’s Gallic Wars. With an Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by F. W. Kelsey, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion. 12mo, pp. 390—cix. Half leather. John Allyn. 
Net, $1.25. 

Shakes: re and Chaucer Examinations. Edited, 
with Some Remarks on the Class-Room Study of 
Shakespeare, by W. T. Thorn, M.A. I6mo, pp. 346. 
Ginn & Co. $1.10. 

Industrial Instruction: A Eeeagenic and Social Ne- 
cessity. Together with a Crit 4 e upon Objections 
Advanced. From the Swiss of R. Seidel. I6mo, pp. 
160. D.C. Heath & Co. 80 cents. 

Pilgrims and Puritans: The Stor 
Plymouth and Boston. By N. 
Ginn & Co. 8% cents. 


Slips of Tongue and Pen. By J. H. Long, M.A., LL.B. 
12mo, pp. 101. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 
Englishin the Preparatory Schools. By E. W. Huffcut. 
aper. ‘“ Monographs of Education.” D.C. Heath & 
Co. % cents. 
English in the Schools. By F. C. Woodward, A.M. 
aper. “ Monographs of Education.” D.C. Heath & 
Co. 2% cents. 
How to Succeed as a Stenographer, or Typewriter. By 
A.M, Baker. Paper. Fowler & Wells Co. 25 cents. 
One Thousand New Illustrations. For the Pulpit, Plat- 
form, and Class. With Exhaustive Subject and Text- 
ual Indices. By the Rev. H. O. Mackey. 12mo, pp. 347. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


FICTION—HUMOR. 


Sara Crewe; or. What Happened at Miss Minchin’s. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated. Small 
quarto. C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The World’s Verdict. By Mark Hopkins, Jr. 
355. Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 


Profiles. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden) and Mrs. C. M. 

zivingston. l6mo, pp. 368. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 

A Life Interest. By Mrs. Alexander. I6mo, pp. 450. H. 
Holt & Co. Paper, 30 cents; “ Leisure Hour Series,” 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Dusantes. A sequel to “ The Casting Aw 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” By Frank R. 
I2mo, pp. 150. The Century Co. + 
75 cents, 

Mr. Potter of Texas. By A. C. Gunter. 12mo, pp. 278. 
Fy Home Publishing Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


16mo, 


of the Planting of 
oore. I6mo, pp. 193. 


12mo, pp. 


of Mrs. 
tockton. 
aper, 50 cents; cloth, 


The Man Behind. B 
lished by the author. $1.50. 


The Voyage of the Fleetwing. A Narrative of Love, 
Wreck, and,Whaling Adventures. By C. M. Newell. 
12mo, pp. 443. DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. $1.50. 

Their Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. With an 
ye ~ Roptes on oe oa Illustrated 

Augustus Ho n. mo, pp. 319. Houghto a 
flln & Go. $1.50. sit — 

Harmonia. A Chronicle. By the author of “Estelle 
Russell,” etc. 12mo, pp. 294. Macmillan & O». $1.50. 

A Midshipman at Large. A Story of Newport and 
Ocean Yachting. By C. R. Talbot. Illustrated. 
pp. 394. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. — 


T.S. Denison. 12mo, pp. 311. Pub- 
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Patience Preston, M.D. y 
16mo, pp. 327. DB. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. New Edition. 
12mo, pp. 292. Illustrated. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

The Long Exile, and Other Stories for Children. From 
the Russian of Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. .Jémo, pp. 363. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Section 558; or, The Fatal Letter. 
Inspector Byrnes. By Julian Hawthorne. iémo, 
pp. 246. Crssell & Co. Paper, 0 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Pleasant Waters: A Story of Southern Life and Charac- 

r. By Graham Claytor. 16mo, pp. 215. J. B. Lip- 

pincott Co. $1.00. 

The Story of Jewad. A Romance. By ’Ali ‘Aziz Efendi 
the Cretan. Translated from the Turkish by E. J. W. 
Siva M.R.A.S. 12mo, pp. 241. W. S. Gottsberger. 


Mrs. A. F. Raffensperger. 


The Nun’s Curse. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. I6mo, pp. 407. 
D. Appleton & Co. Paper. 50 cents; boards, 75 cents. 

The Deemster. By Hall Caine. l6mo, pp. 310. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Paper, 50 cents; boards, 75 cents. 

An Unlaid Ghost. A Study in Metempsychosis. 
pp. 178 D. Appleton & Co. 
5 cents. 

A Moonlight Boy. By E. W. Howe. 
Series.” 50 cents. 

For the Right. By Karl E. Franzos. 
by Julie Sutter. 


16mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; boards, 


“ Ticknor’s Paper 


Given in English 

With a Preface by George Macdon- 
ald, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 198. Paper. Harper & 
Bros. 30 cents. 

Where Love Is There God Is Also. Tolstoi. “ Rufenuf” 
covers tied with ribbon. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents. 

The Somnamobulists and the Detectives. By Allan Pink- 
erton. Paper. G. W. Dillingham. 2 cents. 


The Future Rulers of America. A Physician’s Adven- 
ture. Arranged by W. P. Phelon, M. Paper. Her- 
metic Publishing Co. 25 cents, 

Only the Governess. By Rosa N. Carey. 
Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 

The Tailor-Made Girl. Her Friends, Her Fashions, and 
Her Follies. By P. H. Welch. Lllustrations by C. J. 
Taylor. Oblong quarto. C. Scribner’s Sons, $1.00. 

Bill Nye’s Chestnuts. Old and New. Latest Gathering. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 286. Belford, Clarke & Co. Pa- 
per, 0 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

—— Un-Natural History. LUllustrated. Boards. F. A. 
Stokes & Bro. 50 cents. 

Homoselle. By -Mary F. Tiernan. 
ries. 30 cents. 

Marvel. By the “ Duchess.” 
pincott Co. 25 cents. 


Paper. J. B. 


Ticknor’s Paper Se- 


i6mo, pp. 34. J. B. Lip- 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Femme et Prétre. Par Claire Vautier. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05, 

Soixante Ans de Souvenirs. Par E. Legouve. 2 vols. 
16mo, pp. 271. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.80. 

Le Nomme Perreux (D 10230). Par Paul Bonnetain. 
I6mo, pp. 330. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

La Femme d’Un Autre. Par Th. Dostoievsky. Traduit 
du Russe par E. Halpérine-Kaminsky. l6mo, pp. 260. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Madame Phaéton. Par Clovis Hugues. i6mo, pp, 421. 
Paper. Paris. . Net, $1.05. 

Le Bonheur. Poéme. Par Sully Prudhomme. 
pp. 242. Paper. Paris. Net, 9) cents, 

Thérésine. Par Albert Delpit. 16mo,] pp. 375. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 


MEDICAL—HYGIENE. 


The Rules of Asceptie and Antiseptic Surgery. A 
Practical Treatise for the Use of Students and the 
General Practitioner. By A. G. Gerster, M.D. Illus- 
trated. Large 8vo, pp. 332. D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. By 
J. V. Shoemaker, A.M., M.D. 8vo, pp. 633. D. Apple- 
ton & Co, $5.00, 

On the Wasting Diseases of Infants and Children, By 
E. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 380. 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $3.00. 

Chemical Analysis of Healthy and Diseased Urine. 
Qualitative and Quantitative. By T. C. Van Niiys. 
8vo, pp. 187. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $2.00. 

Diet. In Relation to Age and Activity. By Sir H. Thomp- 
son, F.R.C.S. 18mo, pp. 94. Cupples & Hurd. 50 cents. 

The Invalid’s Own Book. A Collection of Recipes. By 
The Hon. Lady Cust. lé6mo, pp. 144. W. 8S. Gotts- 
berger. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 


16mo, pp. 318. 


16mo, 


Paper, 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Witnesses to Christ. A Contribution to Christian Apol- 
ogetics. By William Clark, M.A., Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Trinity College, Toronto. Large 12mo, pp. 
300, A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

A Study y Mey Its Sources and Contents. B 
James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols.,8vo. Macmil- 
lan & Co. Net, $6.00. 


University, Parochial, and Other Sermons. By the 
Right Rev. J. Fraser, D.D. Edited by J.W. Diggle, M.A, 
2vols.,12mo. Macmillan & Co. $4.00. 

The Jesus of the Evangelists: His Historical Charac- 
ter Vindicated; or, An Examination of the internal 
evidence for our Lord’s Divine Mission with refer- 
ence to modern controversy. By the Rev. C. A. Row, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. mo, pp. 34. J. Pott & Co. 


$1.75. 

The Faith of the Gospel. A Manual of Christian Doc- 
trine. By A. J. Mason, B.D. 12mo, pp. 403. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Reincarnation. 
Walker. 

& Co. $ 

Lectures on the Book of Job. By the Very Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. l2mo, pp. 333. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. Net, $1.90. 


Thoughts on Revelation and Life. Being Selections 
from the Writings of B. F. Westcott. D.D., D.C.L. 
Arranged and Edited S. Phillips, M.A. 12mo, pp. 
388. Red edges. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. By John 
Bunyan. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
the Rev. John Brown, D.D. W2mo, pp. 272. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50, 

Church and State in the United States; or, The Amer- 
ican Idea of Religious Liberty and its Practical 
Effects. With Official Documents. By Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 161. C. Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

The Same. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


The Lighthouse on the Rock. <A Series of Short Sermons 
to Children. By H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 143. J. Pott & Co. $1.2. 


Plain Footprints; or, Divers Orders traced in the Scrip- 
tures. y the Rev. H. R. Timlow. 12mo, pp. 194. J. 
Pott & Co. $1.00. 

The Hidden Word. Thirty Devotional Studies of the 
Parables of Our Lord. By T. B. Dover, M.A. 16mo, 
pp. 200. J. Pott & Co. $1.00, 

A New Rendering of the Hebrew Psalms into English 
Verse. With Notes, Critical, Historical and Bio- 
graphical, including an Historical Sketch of the 
French, English, and Scotch Metrical Versions. By 
A. Coles, M.D., LL 12mo, pp. 296. Red edges. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Lyra Christiana. A Treasury of Sacred Poetry. Edited 
by H. L. L. 16mo, pp. 562. Red edges. T. Nelson & 

Sons, $1.25. 

Christ or Ecclesiastes. Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. By the Rev. H. S. Holland, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 144. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

The Second Book of the Kings. With Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. J. R. Lumby, D.D. “The Cam. 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.” 16mo, pp. 267. 
The University Press, Cambridge. Net, 90 cents, 


Biblical Topography. By the Rev. George Rawlinson, 
M.A. I6mo, pp. 141. J. Pott & Co. 75 cents, 


“‘Comforted of God.’’ Thoughts for Mourners. By L. C. 
Skey. With a Preface by the Very Rev. E. M. Goul. 
burn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 18mo, pp. 50. J. Pott & Co. 
60 cents, 

The Hereafter. Twenty-three Answers by as Many 
Religious Teachers to the Question, What Are the 
Strongest Proofs and Arguments in Support of the 
Belief in a Life Hereafter? 16mo. pp. 123. ». Lothrop 
Co. 60 cents. 

The Seven Voices of the Cross. A Series of Addresses 
Upon the Last Words of Our Blessed Lord. By 
oe, M.A.. Vicar of Horsham. l6mo, pp. 104. 
J.B. Young & Co. Net, 45 cents. 

Agnus Dei; or, Meditations on the Events of Each Day 
in Holy Week. - the Rev. W.C. E, Newbolt, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Matthias, Malvern Link. I6mo, pp. 96. 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. Net, 30 cents. 

Thy Heart With My Heart. Four Simple Letters on 
the Holy Communion, By the Rev. P. H. Newnham, 
_— eee, Green & Co. Paper, 10 cents; cloth, 
25 cents. 


A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. 
12mo, pp. 350. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin 
1.50. 


H. B. 
KE. & 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 

A. OC. MoCLurG & Co. 
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THE BUREAU OF REVISION. 


George William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication is a professional work as much as 
examining titles to property ; and this work is done, as 
it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Easy Chair’s’ friend 
and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. Coan.”—Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. 

Books edited for authors and publishers. Opinions on 
MSS. given. Dr. Titus MUNSON COAN, 110 East 56th 
Street, New York City. 








TO DENVER IN ONE NIGHT. 


On December 4, 1887, the Burlington Route,C. B. & Q 
R. R., inaugurated a fast train service as follows: Fast 
express train known as “ The Burlington’s Number One” 
leaves Union Depot, corner Canal and Adams streets, 
Chicago, at 12.01 P.M. daily and runs to Denver solid, 
arriving at 10.00 P.M. the next day, thus making the run 
from Chicago to Denverin thirty-four hours. This train 
arrives at Omaha at 5 A.M., making the run to Omaha in 
seventeen hours. Corresponding fast train from Denver 
to Chicago. Direct connection made to and from 
St. Louis with these trains, and at Denver with the fast 
train of the D. & R. G. R. R. for San Franciscoand Pacific 
coast points. Superb equipment on “ The Burlington’s 
Number One,” consisting of sleeping cars and coachcs 
from Chicago to Omaha and Chicago to Denver without 
change. Meals served en route on the famous Burlington 
route dining cars as far West as the Missouri river. 
Omaha passengers will be allowed to remain in their 
sleeping car until breakfast time. See that your ticket 
reads via the C. B.&Q.R.R. It can be obtained of any 
coupon ticket agent of its own or connecting lines or by 
addressing PAUL MORTON, 

Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
3038—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of ail dealers 
throughout the world. 


JosEPru GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 











A. C. McCLURG & CO’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordinary 
steel pens, and sses other qualities which make it 
superior, for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
made, They are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders,Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Etc. 


Kocn, Sons & Co., New York, 


IMPORTERS. 


e*s Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. 
supplied by the leading sobbers. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 
Nos. 333 
Nos. 048 
Nos. 161 


The Trade 





Fine Point, - - - 
14 
239 


Business, - 


Broap Port, - 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Binpincs FoR THE DYAtz. 


In April, 1887, THE DIAL. completed its 
Seventh Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for cach volume. Subscribers wishing 
their copies bound can send them to the Publishers 
for that purpose. Price of Cloth Binding, $1 


per volume. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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MAXIMINA. 


By Don Armanpo Patacio Vatpés, author of 
“The Marquis of Peiialta.” 12mo, $1.50. 


This powerful and dramatic work describes life 
in Madrid at the time when the revolutionary fever 
was rife. The heroine is a beautiful girl from the 
provinces, married to an aristocratic young editor 
of a libera) journal. Her character is drawn with 
marvellous fidelity. Journalism, politics and soci- 
ety life furnish the scenes, which are painted with 
a brilliant touch. The book abounds in witty and 
humorous — which form all the deeper con- 
trast with the more serious and tragic portions of 
the story. It is one of the notable novels of the 
day. 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 


By Rev. Wittiam CusninG. Second Series. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $6.00. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing the 
publication of the supplementary volume of Mr. 
William Cushing’s ‘Initials and Pseudonyms.” 
The volume has been - ared with the utmost 
care to insure accuracy ; a vast amount of bio- 

phical and bibliographical information has been 
a The two volumes contain unques- 
tionably the fullest and most accurate compilation 
of the sort extant. They are simply indispensable 
to all libraries and literary workers. 

Also, uniform with the above, First_ Series. 
cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50. 


THE LORD WAS THERE. 
By Anna Suirron. 16mo, 75 cents. 


‘¢ Anna Shipton occupies a niche all her own; for 
while all her chaptere could be described as ser- 
mons, they are unique sermons, after the order of 
those of Frances Ri ley Havergal. They are gems; 
and no single reading can reveal their many and 
varied excellences.” 


8vo, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Lone Exe, — ‘ 

NAPOLEON AND TRE Russian Camp AIGN, 

Wuere Love Is THERE Gop Is ALso, . 

TuE Two PILeGrmsg, . ees 

A Rosstan PROPRIETOR, 

THE VAGRANT, 

Wnuat To Do, . 

THE INVADERS, . 

Les Mis&@RABLEs, 5 vols., Illustrated Edition, 
Popular Edition, in 1 vol. . 

TENNYSON’S Works, ‘*Handy Vol.” 

Mrs. SHILLABER’s Cook Book, 

BuRNHAM BREAKER, 

Tue Grant Dwarf, . 

BoynHoop oF LIvInG Avurnors, 

Famous AMERICAN AUTHORS, . 

Grrv’s Book or Famous QUEENS, 

Who SAVED THE SaHip, . 4 

Farry LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES, 


or 
cooan41c 


8 vols. 


StS S St Or td 09 


Seopa rtrr. . Ks 
oases 


1.25 
For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, - New York. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


HAVE JUST READY: 


I, 
The Story of Creation. 
A plain account of Evolution. By Epwarp Copp, 
uthor of ‘‘Childhood of the World,” etc. With 
77 woodcuts and diagrams, Crown 8vo. Cloth,$1.75. 


“The object of this book is to present, in as clear and 
compendious a form as the important nature of the sub- 
ject permits, an account of the ~~, ~ and Me fe 
of ——— with its totality of living and not-living 
con 


Our Sentimental porey through France and 
Italy. 

By JoserH and ExizaBetH Rosins PENNELL. Au- 
thors of ‘“‘A Canterbury Pilgrimage, ” etc., etc. 
With map and 124 illustrations by Josern PEy- 
NELL. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book is the account of a journey made over the 
old post road and followed by Sterne in his “Sentimental 
Journey.” It contains over 1200f Mr. Pennell’s sketches 
and “a map of France as we saw it.” 


IIT, 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
Oysters a la Mode. 
Or, The Oyster and over a hundred ways of cook- 
ing it. By Mrs. DeSauis. 12mo. 60 cents: 
Soups and Dressed Fish a la Mode. 
By Mrs. DESALIs. 12mo. 60 cents. 
IV. 
REISSUE OF THE Guan E ae ameene In E1GHT MONTHLY 


A Journal of the Rei 
and King William IV. 
By the late CHARLEs C. F. GREVILLE, 
of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. 
and II. Crown 8vo. 


ay of King George IV. 


Esq., Clerk 
Bditea by 
(8 vols.) Vols. I. 
_ 00 each. 


Early Adventures in ‘Persia, Susiana, and 
Babylonia. 


Including a residence among the Bakhtiyari and 
other wild tribes, before the discovery of Nineveh, 
By Sm Henry Layarp, G.C.B., author of ‘“ Nin- 
eveh and its Remains,” etc. In two volumes, 
8vo, cloth, with colored frontispiece and illustra- 
tions and maps, $7.50. 


“A stirring record of adventure.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

“From the merely instructive point of view Sir Henry 
Layard’s new book is a welcome addition to the litera. 
ture of travel. . . . It abounds SY interest. It is 
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